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HE INFLUENCE of the Federal government, especiaily 
g ede financial grants to the states for the development of 
technical and vocational education on both the secondary and 
higher education levels, has been one of the most significant and 
unique features in the history of American education. 

The first educational institution established by the Federal gov- 
ernment was the United States Military Academy at West Point 
in 1802. This was followed in 1845 by the founding of a naval 
training school which five years later became known as the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. 

Prior to this time, however, the Federal government had taken 
action to encourage education in the states. The ordinance of 
1785, contained a clause reserving for sale land in every township 
for the maintenance of public schools within that township. This 
act established a precedent of far-reaching influence which later 
developed into a policy of using public lands for public education. 
Another ordinance of July 23, 1787 made specific provision for the 
sale of lands in Ohio for public schools, and again in 1803 when 
it became a state, Congress granted lands for a university. It may 
be said that by the Act of 1803, together with previous provisions, 
the Federal government had initiated a policy of land grants to 
the states for educational purposes. Hereafter with certain excep- 
tions grants were made to other states as they came into the union. 
A total of these land grants to general education has been estimated 
at 90,000,000 acres. Of special significance to vocational education 
was the first Morrill Act, otherwise known as the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act of 1862, by which each state was given 30,000 acres of 
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land for each senator or representative then in Congress, finally 
amounting to nearly 11,000,000 acres. Other acts have supple- 
mented the first Morrill Act establishing in the states such services 
as the agricultural experiment stations, and the agricultural exten- 
sion service. 

The need for vocational education, however, was recognized in 
the states before the Federal government took any action in support 
of it. In South Carolina a group of planters began to hold meet- 
ings about 1740 to discuss the indigo industry and how to improve 
it. In 1755 this club, which came to be known as Winyaw Indigo 
Society, founded a charity school. This school was incorporated 
and flourished for more than a hundred years. The South Carolina 
Society for Promoting and Improving Agriculture and Other Rural 
Concerns was organized in Charleston in 1785. A few years later 
it was incorporated under the name of the Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina. By means of a gift, this society established a 
school for boys and girls in which manual labor was combined with 
instruction in science related to agriculture. Another agricultural 
society was organized in 1815 of which John C. Calhoun was a 
member, and the society established its headquarters three miles 
from the Calhoun Estate. 

In North Carolina provision for practical education dates back 
to the State Constitution of 1776, which said, “. . . all useful 
learning shall be duly encouraged in one or more universities.” 
Moreover, the records of Salem College refer to teaching “fine 
needlework” as early as 1772 and a course known as domestic science 
was required in its curriculum in 1802. Peace Institute in Raleigh 
had a school of “cooking and domestic economy” as early as 1880, 
and the State Normal and Industrial School started a similar course 
in 1892. In 1810 a County Agricultural Society was formed in 
Edgecombe County and by 1822 there were several such societies 
in the State. The General Assembly of this same year passed a 
law entitled, “An Act to Promote Agricultural and Family Domestic 
Manufactures Within This State.” By 1833 three manual labor 
schools had been established. These schools, however, did little in 
the teaching of agriculture; their efforts were confined mostly to 
actual manual labor on the school farms to help students pay their 
school expenses. 

During this early period the University of North Carolina made 
some efforts to teach theoretical agriculture, mostly in the form of 
agricultural chemistry, chiefly because agricultural subject matter 
of a practical nature was exceedingly limited. Little, therefore, 
was accomplished until after the passage by Congress of the First 
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Morrill Act in 1862, and on account of secession it was not until 
1867 that the General Assembly accepted the land script given 
under the act and allotted the funds to the University of North 
Carolina. Even then little progress was made in the teaching of 
practical agriculture or mechanic arts until the founding of the 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts as the 
Land Grant College in 1887, which opened for instruction for the 
College year of 1889-go. 

On the secondary level agriculture was introduced into public 
schools to a limited extent many years before the enactment of the 
Smith-Hughes Law of 1917. Minnesota was the first state to estab- 
lish a secondary school of agriculture on a university campus in 
1888, and Alabama was the first state to establish a system of agri- 
cultural schools of less than college grade in 1889. The state estab- 
lished one school in each of the Congressional Districts, making a 
total of nine. Georgia followed the pattern of Alabama in 1906 
in establishing eleven agricultural schools, one in each Congres- 
sional District. 

In North Carolina following several years of study and promo- 
tional efforts of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Farmers Union, and farm papers of the State the General Assembly 
passed the Farm-Life School law in 1911. This legislation was the 
result of good leadership and the general prevalance of a belief 
that education should fit one for iiving. The Farm-Life School 
Act provided funds for the establishment of ten schools, but limited 
at first to one in any one county, for instruction in agriculture and 
home economics. Later legislation provided for more than one 
school in a county. For the period of six years, from 1911 to 1917, 
twenty-one Farm-Life Schools were established. In February, 1917 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Law for the development of 
vocational education in the states and its benefits were accepted by 
the North Carolina Legislature a short time after its passage, so 
that it became operative during the school year of 1917-18. The 
last Farm-Life School was established in September, 1917. It then 
became the policy, which has continued to the present time, of in- 
troducing departments of vocational agriculture in existing high 
schools. 

Another feature of agricultural work in which the South shared 
in the pioneering effort was that of boys’ and girls’ club work. The 
very first clubs did not originate in the South, but in 1907 a boys’ 
club was organized in Mississippi by a county superintendent. The 
following year clubs began to be organized in the Southern States 
in connection with farmers’ demonstration work by Seaman A. 
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Knapp. The first clubs consisted of each boy’s growing an acre of 
corn, but later spread to other crops and live stock. By 1910 over 
4,600 boys were enrolled in these clubs. This movement grew 
rapidly and soon became a prominent feature of agricultural ex- 
tension work. In 1943 895,053 boys and girls were enrolled in club 
work in the 12 Southern States and Puerto Rico out of a total of 
1,639,473 for the whole country. 

The cooperative extension work, or farm and home demonstra- 
tion work as it was called in a number of states, grew in popularity 
quite generally over the country and especially in the Southern 
States. This increase soon reached the point where the states were not 
able to meet the demand for funds for the expansion of the work. 
Therefore, a movement developed to secure Federal aid for ex- 
tension work. A committee of the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations made a report in 1908 
and another in 1909 recommending that Congress be asked for an 
appropriation of $10,000 a year to each state and territory. This 
agitation came at about the same time that definite steps were 
being taken to secure federal aid for agricultral and industrial 
education in secondary schools and federal aid to normal schools. 
After several attempts at bills to meet these needs, finally in 1914 
the Smith-Lever Bill passed Congress and was signed by President 
Wilson. This act provided $7,101,000 annually, which together 
with $4,100,000 by the states, gave a total of $11,201,000 for an 
agricultural extension program to carry the results of research 
and other useful information to rural people. This fund included 
provisions for the boys’ and girls’ club work, now known as the 
4-H Club program. The Agricultural Extension Service, adminis- 
tered through the Land-Grant Colleges, has had a remarkable 
development and has made a signal contribution to the improve- 
ment of farm and home practices and to the enrichment of rural 
life throughout the nation. 

In industrial education the records reveal practically no develop- 
ment in the South in the early periods of our history. The St. 
Louis Manual Training School established in 1880 was the nearest 
approach to an industrial effort in the area approximating the 
South. With the exception previously noted a similar situation 
prevailed in home economics and commercial education. 

The impetus of Federal aid to vocational education by the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 brought marked development almost 
immediately in agricultural, industrial, and home economics edu- 
cation. The several subsequent acts of Congress, with increases 
of Federal aid and the provision for still other forms of vocational 
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education not included in the original act, have brought benefits 
of an educational nature of impressive significance. 

The rapid and steady growth of this form of education gives 
evidence of the recognition of the acute needs of the great masses 
of our population. This growth took place in the face of a con- 
siderable opposition of conservative school administrators in the 
early period of its developmert, but it soon became a common 
observation that as soon as vocational work was introduced into 
a school there was a decided increase in high school enrollments 
and in the number of high school graduates. The demand for it 
has far exceeded the ability of the states to provide funds and 
qualified teachers. For a period of years there has been annually 
a long list of applications for all phases of vocational work which 
could not be granted on account of the lack of sufficient funds 
and of qualified teachers. 

The benefits of Federal aid have not been confined to the funds 
made available by the Federal grants supplemented by the match- 
ing of these funds by the State. The administration of the funds 
and of the program by the Federal government has been of such a 
nature that professional standards have been developed and im- 
proved year by year. The publication of professional helps, annual 
meetings of the State leaders in regional and other conferences since 
the beginning in 1917, and the services of members of the staff 
of the Office of Education in Washington have greatly enhanced 
the efficiency of the various programs. 

There are in operation in North Carolina, supported by State 
and Federal funds, programs of vocational education in the follow- 
ing fields: (1) agricultural education, (2) home economics edu- 
cation, (3) trade and industrial education, (4) distributive edu- 
cation, (5) occupational information and guidance, and (6) voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The original Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided funds for the 
teaching of agriculture, trades and industries, and home economics 
and for the training of teachers in these respective fields. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 appropriated funds for the 
training and occupational rehabilitation of handicapped persons. 

The George-Deen Act of 1936 among other things made pro- 
vision for distributive education. A ruling by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education in Washington in 1939 made possible the 
use of George-Deen funds in each state for the employment of a 
State Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance. 

The various acts appropriating funds for vocational education 
follow with the dates of their passage by Congress: 
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Smith-Hughes, 1917. Agriculture, Trades and Industries and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Vocational Rehabilitation, 1920. Rehabilitation of handicapped persons. 

Public No. 35, 1924. Extending Smith-Hughes to Hawaii. 

George-Reed, 1929. Additional funds for Agriculture and Home Economics. 

Public No. 791, 1931. Extending previous acts to Puerto Rico. 

George-Ellzey, 1934. Additional to Smith-Hughes. 

George-Deen, 1936. Additional to Smith-Hughes and distributive education. 

OSY, No. 812, 1940. Defense Training for out-of-school youth. 

OSY, No. 146, 1941. Defense Training for out-of-school youth. 

RWPT, No. 647, 1942. Rural War Production Training, Youth and adults. 

FPWT, No. 135, 1943. Food Production War Training, Youth and adults. 

FPWT, No. 373, 1944. Food Production War Training, Youth and adults. 


The program of vocational education in North Carolina has 
developed from a system of twenty-one Farm-Life Schools in 1917 
with a personnel of not more than fifty, an enrollment of 337, 
and an allotment of Federal funds for the year 1917-18 of $36, 
164.85 to a personnel of approximately 1850, an enrollment of 
87,502 (1943) and funds (state and federal) expended for the 
year 1943-44 of $1,245,412. 

The achievements in American education brought about by the 
Land-Grant College Acts and subsequent legislation, and the 
several vocational education acts have been such as to change 
materially the course of American history. Our phenomenal agri- 
cultural and industrial development would have been impossible 
without the type of education and training afforded by our edu- 
cational institutions fostered and financed by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Technical and vocational education has been one of the 
prime factors in the almost unbelievable record of production in 
industry and agriculture in the present war effort. The contri- 
butions of home economics education, vocational rehabilitation, 
distributive education, and occupational information and guidance 
are also entitled to recognition as indispensible services in this 
emergency. 

In short space it is impossible to give an adequate overview of 
all branches of vocational education for the whole South; there- 
fore, a brief sketch will be given of each phase as it has developed 
in North Carolina, which may be considered fairly representative 
of the program in the South, particularly in respect to diversity of 
needs and ways of meeting these needs. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


There are now in North Carolina 389 departments of Voca- 
tional Agriculture (299 white, go Negro) with an enrollment in 
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ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1943* 








In In trade and In home In 
agricultural industrial economics distributive 

State Total schools and schools and schools and | education 
classes classes classes classes 
Alabama.......... 64,122 13,426 12,358 18,095 20 , 243 
Arkansas.......... 65,328 24,011 9,744 19,906 11,637 
Florida. . adeno 35,445 7,159 13,158 13,922 1,206 
Georgia. . (eneed 103 ,902 3rd 34,446 8th 14,155 48,495 6,806 
Louisiana......... 66,421 27 , 586 8,513 24,144 6,178 
Mississippi........ 57,211 25,812 3,858 25,634 1,907 

North Carolina.... 87 ,502 18,819 10,058 7th 34,120 4th 24,505 2nd 
Oklahoma......... 36,113 9,667 3,698 20,505 2,243 
South Carolina..... 81,113 32,706 6,750 25,513 16,144 
Tennessee... oat 67 ,302 19,812 11,158 23 ,235 13 ,097 
ia sa cake wae 205,273 57 ,402 28,812 83 ,057 36 ,002 
I 644 aa -40e0 75,068 13 ,584 12,318 37 ,693 11,473 
Puerto Rico....... 23 , 236 6,911 2,336 12,392 1,597 

Torat— 

Southern States} 968,036 291,341 136,946 386,711 153 ,038 
United States. .|2,298 ,088 491 ,967 618,471 873,771 313,879 




















*Compiled from Table 3, Page 79, of Digest of Annual Reorts of State Boards of Vocational 
Education to the United States Office of Education for the year ending June 30, 1943. 


EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL, STATE AND LocAL MONEY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND TEACHER TRAINING FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1943T 




















Strate anp Locat Monger 
Federal 
State Total Money 
Total Local State 

Alabama......../$1,228,045.35 |$ 554,972.41 |$ 673,072.94 |$ 38,776.80 |$ 634,296.14 
Arkansas........ 942,540.80 413,595.85 528 ,944.95 292 ,020.78 236,924.17 
Florida... ... 824,563.54 270,166.27 554 ,397 .27 340,945.07 213,452.20 
Georgia.........| 1,942,224.52 586,435.53 | 1,355,770.99 |1,024,221.25 331,549.74 
Louisiana.......| 1,213,778.41 413,403.50 800 ,374.91 719,896.01 80,478.90 
Mississippi. .....| 1,082,084.75 471,351.32 610,733.43 505 ,573 .53 105,159.90 
North Carolina. .| 1,769,029.65 708,102.76 | 1,060,926.89 542 ,666 .66 518,260.23 
Oklahoma.......| 1,005,016.88 416,082.23 588 ,934 .65 525,825.63 63,109 .02 
South Carolina...| 1,258,318.98 385 , 253 .22 873 ,085 .76 473,179.48 399 ,906 .28 
Tennessee....... 1,160,212.64 550,917.78 609 , 294 .86 365,922.10 243,372.76 
Texas...........] 3,598,472.82 |1,088,282.53 | 2,510,190.29 |1,734,043.35 776,146.94 
Virginia......... 1,505,001 .46 488 ,227.53 | 1,016,773.93 570,392.06 446,381.87 
Puerto Rico. .... 612,470.37 343,790.41 268 ,679 .96 18,840.00 249 ,839 .96 
TOTAL. ....- 29 ,065,766.17 |6,690,581.34 |11,451,180.83 |7,152,302.72 | 4,298,878.11 














tCompiled from Table 9, page 82 of Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards of Vocational 
Education to the United States Office of Education for the year ending June 30, 1943. 
all type of classes of approximately 75,000 persons, distributed over 
89 counties. 

Systematic class instruction is available to four groups of stu- 
dents: 


1. Farm boys, fourteen years of age and above, who are regularly enrolled 
in school. 
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2. Farm boys, who have stopped school and who feel the need of instruc- 
tion and information on farming. These boys may attend short courses rang- 
ing in length from 15 or more lessons. 

3. Farmers and farm women, who want specific instruction on certain prob- 
lems concerning the management of the farm and the home, may attend short 
courses. The length of the course, the date, and time of meeting can be 
arranged to suit the convenience of those attending. These classes are usually 
taught at night. 

4. Farm boys who are enrolled in schools in the immediate vicinity of the 
agricultural school. The teacher of agriculture can arrange to meet groups 
of boys at these schools for one or more times a week where there is a demand 
for this type of work. 


The courses offered for the vocational students in all-day classes 
include, along with vocational agriculture, the “core” subjects, 
English, history, etc. The agricultural instruction gives the pupil 
the fundamental principles underlying farming in his community 
and shows him how they may be put into practice to obtain the 
best results. All students do practice work on their home farms. 
In addition to the valuable experience gained in this practice work, 
the students are making money and practicing systematic saving 
for such purposes as going to college, getting established in farm- 
ing, or other worthwhile enterprises. 

Agriculture is both a science and an art. To farm successfully, 
one must know how to do various things as well as they should 
be done. It is in this practice work that students learn by doing. 
The project is a required part of the year’s work for an agricul- 
ture student. Each student should be supplied with sufficient land 
or animals or both, to give opportunity for practice work under 
conditions which conform as nearly as possible to farm conditions, 
in order that he may learn to farm successfully. The students are 
graded on production, production costs and net profits, and on 
the various abilities they develop, which are essential in successful 
farming. 

The farm shop is one of the very interesting and important 
parts of the vocational agriculture course. In shop work a stu- 
dent develops mechanical ability and learns to build all sorts of 
practical appliances useful on a farm. The shop work is at all 
times closely correlated with the instruction given in the agri- 
culture course. For example, if animal husbandry is being taught, 
the farm shop work may consist of building hog and poultry houses, 
self-feeders for hogs and poultry, feed troughs, gates, etc. Students 
are taught to build these articles with facilities that almost any 
farmer would be expected to have. 

The Future Farmers of America constitute another interesting 
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feature of the vocational agriculture program in North Carolina. 
This is a state-wide association for students of vocational agri- 
culture with local chapters in operation in 332 communities, repre- 
senting 89 counties. About 15,000 farm boys belong to this asso- 
ciation. The purposes are: to promote thrift, to create on the part 
of the boys a love for country life; to create more interest in the 
application of intelligence and business principles in farming, and 
to create social and educational entertainment for the students 
of vocational agriculture. The Future Farmers of America main- 
tain two summer camps, one at White Lake in Bladen County, the 
other at Barnardsville in Buncombe County. The White Lake 
buildings consist of sixteen cottages, accommodating six hundred 
students; two six-room cottages for the camp directors; two twelve- 
room cottages for guests; two recreational buildings; and two large 
dining and assembly halls. The buildings are equipped with electric 
lights and running water. The object of the camp is to provide 
wholesome recreation for the boys. A similar organization known 
as the New Farmers of America has been created for Negro youth. 

During the past decade a feature has been introduced into 
the program which gives some promise of filling a need in our 
school system; this is a joint program of agriculture and home 
economics. An exchange of classes of a period of from one to two 
weeks is fairly common over the State. The agriculture teacher 
gives the girls some instruction in phases of agriculture needed by 
rural women and the teacher of home economics teaches the boys 
some of the things they should know about the home and family 
life. In some cases joint classes have taken up problems about 
which both men and women should have a mutual understanding. 
Joint home projects have been undertaken which have served a very 
useful purpose. The farm family is or should be a unit working 
together in the closest harmony and cooperation, but it seems that 
to attain this objective instruction and experience in working to- 
gether on problems of common concern are essential. It is not 
overlooked, however, that boys and girls other than those enrolled 
in agriculture and home economics need this instruction and ex- 
perience in family life, whereupon it becomes a responsibility of 
general education also to participate in such a program. 

In addition to teaching all-day classes, teachers organize part- 
time classes for out-of-school youth and evening classes for adult 
farmers. These classes provide instruction on practical farm prob- 
lems and practices adapted to the needs of the respective groups. 

A recent development initiated in response to an urgent need 
in the war emergency is the Food Production War Training Pro- 
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gram financed from funds of several acts of Congress beginning in 
1940. They provided for the training of out-of-school persons of 
seventeen years of age and over. During the first two years of 
1940-42 emphasis was given to a type of mechanical training ur- 
gently needed on the farm, in defense industries, and in the armed 
forces. ‘Thousands of these youths were trained and very readily 
in great numbers they found employment in essential industries. 
Since 1942 the emphasis has been on the following courses: Opera- 
tion, Care, Maintenance, and Repair of Farm Machinery; Produc- 
tion, Conservation, and Processing Food for Family Use; and Com- 
modity Production Courses (Pork, Beef, Poultry, Soybeans, Vege- 
tables, etc.) . 

During the year of 1943-44 there were 4,011 classes with an 
enrollment of 57,862. In the courses on the Operation, Care, and 
Repair of Farm Machinery in North Carolina for this year the 
labor value of the work done amounted to $397,556. In the 
courses on the Conservation of Food 35,000 farm people have been 
trained in modern methods of conserving and processing foods for 
family use in school community canneries. Over 5,000,000 cans of 
food have been processed in these community canneries. Federal 
funds in the amount of $150,000 have been used to equip these 
canneries. This amount has been supplemented by the local com- 
munities and county boards of education by providing special 
buildings for canneries valued at $350,000. 

In order to carry out the vocational agriculture program suc- 
cessfully, the men who teach agriculture must be both interested 
and competent. Not only must a teacher be able to carry on class- 
room work, much of which is specialized, but he must also teach 
farm shop, supervise home projects, and carry on community work, 
such as organizing and teaching part-time and evening classes, an- 
swering the farmers’ questions, and assisting them with their farm 
problems. In order for a teacher to discharge all of these duties 
properly, he must be thoroughly trained technically and _ profes- 
sionally and he must have his work thoroughly organized. 


Home Economics 

Home economics in high schools developed slowly prior to the 
establishment of the North Carolina Farm-Life Schools in 1911. 
The vocational home economics program really began in 1918-19, 
following the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. For a period of 
about ten years after this, home economics shared in a small way 
in the funds of the original act. However, with the passage of the 
George-Reed Act in 1928, North Carolina was able to further 
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expand its day-school program, but the maximum growth came in 
1937-38 when Congress passed the George-Deen Act. There has 
been phenomenal growth during this twenty-five year period from 
three teachers with an enrollment of 100 in 1918-19 to 407 teachers 
with an enrollment of 29,420 in the day-school program and 3,008 
adults in the evening classes in 1944. 

Home economics by its very name is concerned with the home, 
an institution which has the greatest potentialities for influencing 
personal, social, and economic life. Homemaking is the only voca- 
tion in which people in every economic and social group partici- 
pate. This indicates how general is the need for preparation for it. 

From 1892 to 1918 emphasis was largely placed upon developing 
skills in cookery and sewing with a little attention given to taking 
care of children. The standards set for the student to attain were 
frequently too advanced and led to discouragement and frustra- 
tion on the part of many. With the encouragement given by the 
vocational acts, supervision was encouraged, better teacher train- 
ing programs were developed, and more attention was centered 
upon the needs, abilities, and aptitudes of young people. 

Homemaking was recognized as a profession involving not only 
skills but relationships and management of all resources to the end 
that family life encourage the fullest development of the individ- 
ual members. With this recognition came a general expansion 
of the content of the course in homemaking to include training 
with experiences in clothing, food, housing, child care and develop- 
ment, family health and safety, family buying, family and personal 
relationships, and financial development. To vitalize the instruc- 
tion, practical applications were made in school laboratories and 
in the pupil’s own home surroundings. The latter experience is 
commonly known as a home project. In 1943, for example, the 
students enrolled in vocational home economics completed 39,239 
home projects in the various aspects of homemaking. 

The home economics teacher has been the counselor to the girls 
in guiding them in their choices. This guidance, both at school 
and in the home, through supervised home practice and home 
projects has been interwoven in the program since 1929-30. 

The youth of the state felt a need for a club organization 
through which they could develop leadership, promote social con- 
sciousness, focus attention to training for family life, and stimu- 
late vocational interests. This recognition of need culminated in 
the formation of a state-wide club in 1943—the first organization of 
this type to be sponsored by the educational forces in the State. 
Since the funds allocated to North Carolina under the Smith- 
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Hughes Act were limited, most of them were used in developing a 
supervisory and teacher training program. There are three super- 
visors employed by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and four itinerant teacher trainers located at the three teacher- 
training institutions, the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro, East Carolina Teachers College 
at Greenville, and North Carolina State College for Negroes at 
Durham. These itinerant teacher trainers have the responsibility 
of supervising the home economics programs in high schools ad- 
jacent to their institutions for the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

We have only begun to develop the community as a place to 
live. One of the recent additions to the homemaking program is 
the four demonstration programs in family life education at Wil- 
mington, Raleigh, Greensboro, and Asheville. This program is a 
cooperative educational program to which all education may con- 
tribute, shared between families in the community and the school, 
in which opportunities for training and experiences are offered for 
the growth and development of individuals and groups in an effort 
to attain improved home and family life. The community has a 
responsibility for the education of adults and out-of-school youth 
as well as for youth of regular school age. Home economics teach- 
ers cooperate with agriculture teachers not only in the joint pro- 
gram for all-day and part-time students but in adult education. 
Especially has this been true in carrying on the courses in Produc- 
tion, Conservation, and Processing Food for Family Use. 

The war has produced such changes as shifting of population, 
broken homes, changed economic status of large numbers of peo- 
ple, acute adjustments in family relationships, and necessary re- 
habilitation for returned service people and war workers. It is 
believed that the family will be continued as our basic social unit, 
but the way of life wil be greatly modified. 

Future trends seem to indicate increased and more intensive 
preparation in nursery school education, consumer education, 
adult education, demonstration and consultation, and community 
services which educate youth and adults for better home and family 
living. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Trade and industrial education in North Carolina had its be- 
ginning with the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. A 
certain amount of the appropriation was earmarked for training 
teachers. The Trade and Industrial Division has used its part for 
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itinerant teacher training for improving the instructors on the job. 

The program in 1918-1919 included five evening classes with 
an enrollment of 128, organized in textile centers. During the 
next decade the program grew to 295 classes with an enrollment 
of 4,531. Most of the work, however, was on a trade extension 
basis. Moreover, about twenty different types of trades and in- 
dustries requiring skilled workers were represented. By 1941-42 
the program had grown to 778 classes with an enrollment of 14,694, 
representing 47 different trades and industries. Since that time the 
program has had a slight decrease, because of the shortage of teach- 
ing force and also because of the fact that a number of vocational 
students have entered the armed forces. Letters from these boys 
to their instructors give much credit to the vocational school for 
their promotion, especially in the Navy and Air Forces. 

Three types of Trade and Industrial classes are available: 

1. Evening Trade Classes. The purpose of this type of class 
is to provide instruction to those who have entered industry to in- 
crease their skill or knowledge in their daily occupation, or, as in 
most cases, to provide them with training leading to promotion. 

2. The Day Trade Program. This program provides for a train- 
ing plan to prepare high school students for specific skilled trades. 
The aims of this type of course are very definitely vocational. It 
is the purpose of this course to give some specific training in one 
of the trades to be taught. The boy who receives this instruction 
will not emerge as a journeyman, but he will have received instruc- 
tion which will develop in him some of the skills useful in the trade 
of his choice and he will have acquired much valuable information 
which will serve as an excellent foundation for a successful work- 
man. Ninety-six shops are now well equipped for this type of 
instruction. 

3. Part-time Classes. Various types of part-time instruction are 
available. General Continuation Classes, which give the student an 
opportunity to return to school for a part of the day so as to com- 
plete his high school education, are among these. There is also 
the Commercial Part-time Class, which gives students who have 
finished or left high school a chance to return for a number of hours 
during the day in order to prepare themselves for clerical work. 

One of the best approaches, however, that Trade and Industrial 
Education has found is the Diversified Occupations plan. 

Diversified Occupations is a form of part-time education used to 
train high school students in a variety of occupations. It involves 
a cooperative arrangement between the commercial and industrial 
enterprises of the community and the high school. The commer- 
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cial and industrial shops furnish part-time employment to students 
during school hours. Through this employment the students learn 
the manipulative part of the job under acutal working conditions, 
and are instructed by a journeyman worker recognized by his trade 
as an expert mechanic. The school facilities are used to furnish 
the technical subject material related to the job being learned. 
The schools provide a qualified coordinator who supervises the 
pupils in their study of related technical information. This co- 
ordinator also visits the students at regular intervals during their 
work period in industry. It is his duty to correlate closely the 
related material with the kind of jobs the pupils do. The ex- 
perience of forty-six schools in North Carolina indicates that a 
properly organized program in Diversified Occupations will go a 
long way in solving their vocational training needs. In 1940 more 
programs in Diversified Occupations had been developed in the 
South than in all of the rest of the nation. 

A feature of the Industrial Education Program during the war 
emergency has been the special training program set up to train 
workers for war industries. When the leaders of this country be- 
came aware of the tremendous problem of providing immense 
quantities of war materials necessary to equip a modern army, they 
called on the public school systems to train additional workers, 
which the expanding industries would need. 

North Carolina responded to the call immediately by setting in 
motion courses designed to equip new workers with special skills 
that would be needed for war industries. This program has been 
in continuous operation since July, 1940, and by January, 1945, 
44,452 North Carolinians had been trained. 

The program, while a definite part of the War Manpower Com- 
mission's plan to recruit war workers, has been administered by the 
Division of Vocational Education of the United States Office of 
Education, through the divisions of vocational education of the 
state departments of education, and locally through the offices of 
the superintendents of schools in the various communities of the 
states. In North Carolina officials of forty different school systems 
have willingly cooperated in the administration of this program. 

All of the costs of operation, including instructors’ salaries, 
supplies, a part of equipment costs, current for power and lights, 
fuel, rent, and janitorial costs have been borne by the Federal 
government. Thus far in this state there has been expended for 
instruction $2,323,498 and for equipment $394,267. At the be- 
ginning there was a problem of equipment because the schools were 
poorly equipped; however, by the expenditure of some local funds 
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and a generous allowance for this purpose by Congress, the equip- 
ment has been increased to a standard that is functionally effective. 

Training has been offered in the following different skilled oc- 
cupations: Aircraft woodworkers, aircraft metal workers, aircraft 
welders, armature winders, auto mechanics, blacksmithing, blue- 
print reading, garment and textiles, electric appliance repair, super- 
visory training, machine tool operators, pattern making, radio and 
communications, sheet metal workers, ship builders (wood), ship 
fitters, textiles, ship welders, and gas refrigeration. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Although the origins of the guidance movement in North Caro- 
lina may not be traced clearly, it is known that certain groups were 
at work early to promote the program in this State. Perhaps the 
most significant of these was the North Carolina Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, a branch of the national organization, organized 
at North Carolina State College in 1926. This organization made 
some of the first attempts to get guidance in the schools by holding 
meetings and by procuring speakers for guidance programs in the 
schools wherever possible. One of its outstanding contributions 
was the bulletin entitled “North Carolina Occupations” prepared 
and distributed in 1938 through the schools by members of this 
organization. 

The colleges encouraged guidance in the schools by offering 
courses in guidance for teachers, the first being offered by North 
Carolina State College in the 1924 summer session. From this 
time to the present, courses in guidance, occupational information, 
and counseling have been offered in the regular College year and 
in summer sessions at North Carolina State College. In recent years 
the University of North Carolina, Duke University, and teacher 
education units of other colleges have offered courses in guidance 
and sponsored guidance conferences. Along with the colleges, civic 
and service organizations—e.g., the Kiwanis, Altrusa, and Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs—have aided schools with their 
guidance programs. 

While the efforts of these various interested groups have en- 
couraged schools to undertake guidance programs, the develop- 
ment of guidance in the schools of the State was, as a whole, 
sporadic. During the twenties and thirties a few schools had under- 
taken guidance programs, but scarcely none could boast an ade- 
quate and organized program. The first county-wide organized 
program of guidance was that carried out in Craven County in 1928. 
This, with a few scattered activities in other schools of the State, 
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constituted the guidance program in the schools of North Caro- 
lina prior to 1939, when the Federal government entered the 
picture. 

The greatest impetus to the guidance efforts in North Carolina 
schools came when the State Department of Public Instruction in 
1939, taking advantage of Federal funds made available for guid- 
ance from vocational education funds, set up an Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service in the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Public Instruction. The primary 
purpose of the service was to strengthen the vocational education 
programs and assist schools in the development of better guidance 
programs. 

Since the beginning of this service some progress has been made 
in the following six areas which are recognized as essential to any 
functional program of guidance: 1. Individual Inventory, 2. Occu- 
pational Information, 3. Counseling, 4. Further Training Oppor- 
tunities, 5. Placement, 6. Follow-up. 

In 1942 a section on guidance was included in the final report 
of each high school principal submitted to the State Department 
of Public Instruction at the end of the school year. Each year 
since that time a survey of guidance practices in North Carolina 
High Schools, based on the principals’ reports, has been made. 

The principals’ reports show that for the year 1943-44, out of 
a total of 959 schools reporting— 


655 or 74.3 per cent used comulative records. 

412 or 44.3 per cent used achievement tests. 

458 or 49.2 per cent used a file of occupational information. 
292 or 31.0 per cent used a file of training opportunities. 
141 Or 12.2 per cent had courses in occupations. 

691 or 74.3 per cent did individual counseling. 

516 or 55.4 per cent made efforts at placement. 

$91 or 41.2 per cent did follow-up. 


Educational and vocational guidance is now coming to be recog- 
nized as one of the most important functions of a forward-looking 
educational program. This fact, together with the urgency of a 
guidance service for returning veterans and employees of war in- 
dustries, gives promise of an accelerated and extensive movement, 
which may become one of the major features characterizing educa- 
tional practices for many years to come. Marked improvements in 
the organization, facilities, and techniques for guidance are antici- 
pated. Moreover, guidance may well become much more com- 
prehensive in its scope. This idea has been well expressed by Harl 
R. Douglass: “The keystone of a modern school for youth is guid- 
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ance—guidance, not only in matters pertaining to vocation and 
formal schooling, but in all the matters that perplex the minds and 
hearts of youth—problems of religion, problems of sex and love, 
social problems, relationships with parents, and financial prob- 
lems.” These, to be sure, are problems of general education, but 
none the less are they problems vitally affecting occupational fitness 
and success. 


DIsTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive Education is one of the newest phases of vocational 
education. It includes two types of training: the cooperative part- 
time program for high school students whose regular schedules are 
so arranged that they spend part of each day actually working in 
local business places, and the adult program for those already em- 
ployed in business. Distributive education was inaugurated as a 
result of the recognition of changing social and employment condi- 
tions, the large number of youths who enter this field for their 
first employment, the large number of persons engaged in retail 
and wholesale distribution, the need for adequate preparation for 
varied opportunities in the retailing field, and the need for this 
form of educational service for in-school youth and out-of-school 
youth and adults. 

The boys and girls in these classes are selected by the mer- 
chants on the basis of their appearance, their school record, and 
their personality traits. They work in department stores, variety 
stores, ladies’ ready-to-wear shops, men’s furnishing stores, furni- 
ture stores, drug stores, shoe stores, meat markets, theaters, cafe- 
terias, restaurants, service stations, and other kinds of businesses 
too numerous to list. While these students learn they earn, for, 
in all cases they receive remuneration for their work experience. 
In most instances the pay is the same as the regular employees re- 
ceive when first employed. 

The teacher, or coordinator, who has had sufficient store ex- 
perience to make the instruction practical has the students in class 
for two periods each day. Many things besides salesmanship are 
studied. Textiles, non-textiles, display-store layout, advertising, 
buying, credit, and government rules and regulations are all in- 
cluded to prepare these young people to take an active part in 
retailing. 

The coordinators in charge of the programs in the twelve locali- 
ties are the liaison persons between the schools and business. They 
work with the merchant advisory committees in developing and 
carrying on adult programs, supervise, and teach classes in the high 
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school and in the community based on a survey of each community 
to determine its training needs. The coordinator must be a leader, 
an executive, a teacher, and a person who keeps abreast of the 
times for up-to-the-minute information on trends in merchandising 
and operation of business. Her job is one of placement, super- 
vision, and counseling, and she must feel the part, dress the part, 
and at all times reflect authoritative knowledge. 

Many cities in North Carolina are not large enough to warrant 
the employment of full-time distributive education coordinators. 
To provide these communities with the services of this program, 
specialists from certain retail fields are employed, given teacher 
training, and sent into these communities to offer short unit courses. 
College training is not required of these instructors. Although the 
number of these teachers at the present time is not adequate to 
cover the entire State many cities are receiving this service eve.'y 
year. 

A teacher training curriculum has been in operation at the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina for the past 
three years to offer specialized training for developing coordinators. 
Courses for academic preparation are fashioned to include both 
content and technique applicable to distribution. Students en- 
rolled in the teacher training course have the opportunity to teach 
under supervision in one of the distributive education programs 
already in progress. Much of the store experience, which is required 
in addition to their college training, may be obtained during the 
summer months when college is not in session. 

The graduate work in distributive education, conducted at the 
Woman's College, carries credit toward the master’s degree from 
the University of North Carolina. 

With our entrance into the war, both retailers and those in dis- 
tributive education realized that more should be done to meet the 
new problems confronting stores. The U. S. Office of Education, in 
January, 1942, called a representative group of retailers and trade 
association executives to meet with State Supervisors of Distributive 
Education, and formulated four wartime educational programs. 

Cooperative training in the secretarial field has passed through 
the experimental period, and educators are recognizing the value 
of cooperative work experience. Management is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious and alert to the needs for training its personnel 
as evidenced by the fact that large stores are planning an increased 
training program following the war. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Vocational Rehabilitation is a service to conserve the greatest 
of all assets—the working usefulness of human beings. It is a 
public service for the disabled, comparable to any activity for the 
welfare of the people; and all of this work is carried out on an 
individual basis. 

The program is administered on a State-wide basis without 
discrimination as to sex, age, or race. There are five District 
Offices located at Asheville, Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh and 
Greenville, with three District Supervisors attached to and working 
out of each District Office. Any resident sixteen years of age or 
older, who by reason of a defeat or infirmity, whether congenital or 
acquired by accident, injury or disease, and who is totally or par- 
tially incapacitated for remunerative employment is eligible for 
services. Reason dictates that the eligible client, in order to be 
feasible of rehabilitation, must have: physical ability enough to 
work; mentality and education sufficient to learn and hold a job; 
adequate emotional stability and willingness to work; and aptitude 
to attain a marketable skill or service. Each client is given a gen- 
eral medical examination, and an examination by a recognized 
specialist if indicated. The key to all rehabilitation work is recog- 
nition of one cardinal point. Very few jobs require all human 
faculties. Therefore, it is a problem of fitting the abilities of the 
individual to the requirements of a job. It is a problem of placing 
a man according to his abilities, not rejecting him because of his 
disabilties. 

The fundamental services of counseling, guidance, training, and 
placement are available to every client. The equally basic services 
of furnishing training supplies, placement equipment, occupational 
licenses, transportation, maintenance, prosthetic devices, and physi- 
cal restoration are available on an evaluation of economic needs. 

When a person has been given a part or all of the above services 
to the extent that he has a permnent job with a self-supporting 
wage, his case is closed. The program has advanced from a low 
of 18 cases rehabilitated in 1922, at an average cost of $647.08 per 
person, to a total of 1,584 in 1944 at an average cost of $129.06 per 
person. It is evident that it costs less to rehabilitate a person for 
life than it does to maintain him at public expense for 12 months. 
Of the 1,584 rehabilitated cases in 1944, 137 were disabled veterans 
of World War II. 

It is felt that the individual case cost will increase during the 
coming year to approximately $250 per case, due to the fact that 
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under Public Law 113 medical treatment and hospitalization to 
eliminate or modify physical impairments now are being fur- 
nished before vocational training has been provided. During the 
past year the policy of the Division has been to offer short training 
courses in order to get physically impaired persons on war jobs and 
thus win the war as quickly as possible. Emphasis in the future 
will be placed on longer courses of training, such as college and 
trade training in order to prepare physically handicapped persons 
to earn a satisfactory living for life. The Division will have to 
readjust displaced war workers, veterans with non-service connected 
disabilities, as well as all other persons injured in industry or 
crippled by disease or from congenital causes. At the present time 
the Division is actively working with 3,528 physically impaired 
persons. Of this number, 381 are disabled veterans. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The training of teachers of vocational subjects came in the main 
with the program initiated by the Smith-Hughes Law of 1917. 
One of the provisions of the law was that no State shall receive any 
appropriation for salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
the respective subjects, until it shall have taken advantage of at 
least the minimum amount appropriated for the training of teach- 
ers, supervisors or directors of these subjects. Therefore, to partici- 
pate in the funds teacher training was compulsory in each of the 
three fields covered by the original act. This has proved to be a 
very wise provision of the law. 

Teacher training departments were promptly organized for each 
of the respective services. A department of Vocational Education 
was organized at North Carolina State College and became opera- 
tive for the College year of 1917-18, for the training of white 
teachers of vocational agriculture and soon thereafter professional 
courses were introduced at the Agricultural and Technical College 
at Greensboro for the preparation of colored teachers. The same 
year provisions were made at the Woman's College at Greensboro 
for the training of white teachers of vocational home economics. 
At first teacher training in home economics for Negroes was done 
at the Winston-Salem Teachers’ College, but later this was trans- 
ferred to the North Carolina State College for Negroes at Durham. 

A little later provisions were made at North Carolina State Col- 
lege for the preparation of teachers of trade and industrial subjects, 
but from the beginning most of the teacher training in the trades 
and industries has been in the form of itinerant training for im- 
proving the instructors on the job. Courses for the preparation of 
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teachers in vocational guidance were introduced at North Carolina 
State College in 1924 and have been in continuous operation since 
that time. In distributive education a teacher training curriculum 
has been in operation at the Woman’s College for the past three 
years for the training of coordinators. In all the services where 
teacher training is done in College residence, provision is made for 
graduate work leading to the master’s degree. The nature of the 
program in civilian rehabilitation is such that no special teacher 
training is required. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The South has been a very fertile field for vocational education, 
because it has needed it, has believed in it, and has been most 
responsive in accepting the opportunities which Federal assistance 
made possible. There has been a widespread feeling in the South 
that vocational education not only makes for occupational effi- 
ciency, but increases materially the satisfaction which a person de- 
rives from his daily living, and from a sense of the greater con- 
tribution to civic life he is thus able to make by virtue of his in- 
creased social usefulness. 

It is a matter of observation that former students of vocational 
education are now among the most respected and best citizens of 
the communities in which they live. The general education values 
inherent in vocational education should not be overlooked. Cer- 
tainly vocational education need not be confined to training in 
skills and practices, but may include fundamental understandings 
of the occupations in their broad relationships—economic, social, 
and political—and of their interdependence. 

If the prediction of President Day of Cornell University be 
true that as education goes democratic, it must go substantially 
vocational—and there are indications that it is true—it may be very 
desirable for vocational education to heed well its responsibility 
and its opportunity. As it advances, its philosophy and its practices 
will bear careful scrutiny and study. It may well be that the wel- 
fare of society will be better safeguarded by “making vocational edu- 
cation more liberal and liberal education more practical.” 
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IBRARIES have long been associated with educational insti- 
| Pownce supplementing and enriching formal classroom in- 
struction. In the ante-bellum South many academies developed 
libraries of choice and ample proportions that were the forerunners 
of the modern high school library. Early mention of libraries for 
the public school systems of the Southern States occurs in state 
constitutions, school laws, and reports of state superintendents of 
education. 

The Virginia constitution of 1870 contained recommendations 
for school libraries and the school laws of the same year, function- 
ing under the constitution, required “uniformity of textbooks and 
the furnishing of school houses with such apparatus and library as 
may be necessary.”! Twenty-four years later the state superintend- 
ent of education recommended “that the state offer to contribute 
a stipulated amount to every county and city raising a like amount 
for the purpose of organizing school libraries.”? 

The report of the South Carolina superintendent of education 
for 1875 included an item of $21.50 spent in the state for school 
library books. This had been increased to $629.75 by 1892.3 There 
were sixty-eight libraries with 13,109 volumes in the schools of 
Texas in 1889;4 in 1894 the Georgia state school commissioner 
asked schools to send in a report of their libraries and recom- 
mended that every school in the state organize a circulating library 
of “suitable reading matter for children in connection with their 
school work”;5 and the superintendent of public instruction for 
North Carolina, in his biennial report for 1897-1898, suggested that 
each teacher “seek to form the nucleus of a library in every com- 
munity” in which she taught.¢ 


2 Nancy Elizabeth Hoyle. A Study of the Development of Library Service in the 
wy aw of Virginia. Master's thesis. Columbia University, 1938, p. 29. 
Pp 
8 Azile Wofford. The History and Present Statue of School Libraries in South 
Carolina, 1868-1938. Master's thesis. Columbia University, 1938, pp. 30 and 31. 
*Ernest W. Winkler. “The Place of the Library in the Educational System of 
— Southern Education Association, Journal of Proceedings, 1911, pp. 663-669, 


® Sarah Jones. “School Libraries Grow Through Planning,” The Lavonia Timee, 
Lavonia, Georgia, Friday, October 27, 1939. 

a Carolina Superintendent of Public Instruction. Biennial Report, 1896-1898, 
p. b 
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These scattered references to school libraries in the official docu- 
ments of the states show that the concept of a library in the school 
was a part of the educational philosophy of school pioneers. How- 
ever, it was not until the opening years of the twentieth century 
that these libraries were implemented by state laws and supported 
by state moneys. 


EARLY RuRAL SCHOOL LipRARY LAws 


Though the superintendent of education of Virginia had sug- 
gested state aid for school libraries in 1894, it was North Carolina 
that first passed a law permitting the use of state funds for the 
establishment and maintenance of libraries in rural schools. In 
1901 the general assembly appropriated $2,500.00 to aid in the pur- 
chase of books for rural school libraries. Patrons of the local 
school and the county board of education were to raise $10.00 each 
and the state would match this with another $10.00. This $30.00 
was to be used toward the establishment of a library. In 1903 an 
additional $1,200.00 was appropriated by the general assembly to 
be used to supplement previously organized school libraries. This, 
too, was a three-way matching fund, and was disbursed in units 
of $5.00.7 In 1920 the amount was increased so that a school 
organizing a new library might get $20.00 from the state, or $10.00 
to maintain one. 

The departments of education of other southern states quickly 
followed North Carolina’s lead, and recommended similar laws 
to their legislatures. In 1902 a bill was introduced in the Georgia 
legislature to allow the state and counties to allocate public money 
for school library books,* and the Texas superintendent of educa- 
tion recommended a similar bill to the Texas legislature.® In 
neither case was favorable action taken. Though Texas did not 
pass a rural school library law then, or at any time later, it did 
pass county library laws in 1915 and 1917 that helped rural school 
libraries. 

Two other states, South Carolina and Virginia, introduced legis- 
lation in 1904. South Carolina passed a three-way matching law 
permitting local, county, and state boards of education to spend 
up to $10.00 per year per school for libraries, and appropriated 
$5,000.00 to finance the state’s share in this project.1° This law 
was repealed in 1919 and a new one passed that provided for 
matching up to $25.00. No appropriation has been made for this 

™Mary Peacock Douglas. “The Growth of Our School Libraries,” North Carolina 
Education, 11:233 (February, 1936), p. 233. 

8 Jones, op. cit. 

® Margaret Irene Rufsvold. Library Service to Schools in the South Since 1900. 


Master’s thesis. George Peabody College, 1933, p. 19. 
19 Wofford. Op. cit., p. 41. 
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since 1927. Bills were introduced in the Virginia general assem- 
bly in 1904, 1906, and 1908 before one was passed.11 The law 
then provided that local schools and district school boards raise 
$15.00 each and that the state contribute $10.00. The bill in- 
cluded an enabling appropriation of $5,000.00. - ‘That amount was 
voted annually until 1914-1915 when it was reduced to $3,000.00 
because at no time had the full appropriation been used. Before 
Virginia had passed its rural school library law, it did appropriate 
$7,500.00 to found a system of traveling libraries. Though they 
were administered by the state library, the department of education 
assisted with the book selection. 

The superintendent of education of Kentucky asked for a 
library state aid bill in 1905, but it was not passed.12 In 1906 
the legislature of Louisiana passed a law permitting local schools 
and parishes to appropriate public money for books on a two-way 
matching basis up to $10.00, but did not provide state funds to 
make it a three-way sharing plan.18 The Mississippi law, passed 
in 1908, was like that of Louisiana except that it restrained any 
county from spending more than $100.00 in any one year.14 

Tennessee and Alabama passed state aid laws in 1909!5 and 
1911,16 respectively. The Tennessee legislature allocated one per 
cent of its general education fund to aid schools in establishing 
libraries. This enabled the state to match money raised locally to 
the extent of $20.00 on the first book order and $10.00 on subse- 
quent orders. In 1913 this law was amended to allow the state 
to match any amount up to $40.00 in any one year. The Alabama 
law provided that $1.00 of state money be matched for every $2.00 
from local resources, and set up an enabling fund of $6,700.00, or 
$100.00 per county. 

Several states attempted to safeguard the money allocated for 
school libraries by formulating conditions under which the money 
would be given to local schools. In North and South Carolina and 
Virginia book lists were issued by the departments of education to 
guide teachers in the selection of books for their “thirty-dollar 
libraries.” When the Tennessee legislature passed its state aid 
law, it authorized the state board of education to add to its staff 
a school library director who would assist the schools to establish 
their libraries. Miss Pearl Williams Kelly was employed for this 
purpose in 1913 and held the position until 1917, when it was 

11 Hoyle. Op. cit., p. 42. 

12 Rufsvold. Op. cit., p. 22. 

18 Ibid., p. 17. 

14 Tbid., p. 18. 

28 Ibid., p. 18. 


2€ Willie C. Welch. ‘Alabama School Libraries,’ Peabody Journal of Education, 
12:123-125 (November, 1934), p. 123. 
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discontinued. She was the first school library supervisor in any 
southern state. 

These early rural school library laws represent the first progres- 
sive steps towards universal acceptance of libraries in schools. The 
funds provided were far from adequate and in only a few cases 
were intelligent care and use of books exercised, but they estab- 
lished the precedent for later state aid in more generous amounts 
and under them many collections of books were assembled in 
schools throughout the South. Dr. Louis R. Wilson estimated, in 
1911, that there were “over 25,000 school libraries in the Southern 
States, containing a total of approximately 3,000,000 volumes.’’!7 
This included figures for both elementary and secondary schools. 

Though many school libraries were established in the South 
during the first decade of the twentieth century, they were usually 
“small collections of reference and text-books, poorly quartered, 
unclassified, and neither cataloged nor readily accessible for con- 
stant use.”18 Miss Lucy Fay described them as “collections of books 
locked up in cases in the halls or in the principal's office,”1® and 
Mr. C. C. Certain felt that library facilities were “distressingly in- 
adequate to the professional needs of teaching.’’2° 

In order to direct school library activities into more fruitful 
channels and to focus the thinking of school people on the service 
that adequate libraries might perform for the school, Dr. Wilson 
proposed a constructive library platform for southern schools at 
the Southern Education Association meeting in 1911. Among his 
proposals were a library in every public school, teachers trained 
to use libraries and to know children’s books, a state school library 
supervisor in every department of education, pupils taught to use 
the library, state library commissions, traveling libraries, and more 
public libraries.21 All of his proposals have been adopted to some 
degree, but none of them has been developed to its fullest capacity 
for service. 


ScHOoL LisRARY STANDARDS 


As high schools in the Southern States grew in number and im- 
portance, more emphasis was placed on their libraries. Standards 
for accrediting high schools set by the states and the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States (now 


17 Louis R. Wilson. “Libraries for Schools and Rural Communities,” Southern 
Education Association, Journal of Proceedings, 1911, pp. 669-71, 670. 

18 Edward D. Greenman. “The Development of Secondary School Libraries,” The 
Library Journal, 38:183-189 (April, 1913), p. 184. 

1° Lucy E. Fay. “The Development of the 4 * oe High Schools of the South,” 
The, library Journal, 42:234-237 (March, 1917), 

°C. ©. Certain. “The Status of the Library in Seathome High Schools,” The Library 

Pm. | 40 :623-637 (September, 1915), p. 634. 

31 Louis R. Wilson. “A Constructive Library Platform for Southern Schools,” South- 
ern Education Association, Journal of Proceedings, 1911, pp. 272-284, 277-84. 
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the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools) often 
included references to the library. The Southern Association 
standards of 1912 required that “the laboratory and library facilities 
shall be adequate for the needs of instruction in the courses 
taught.”22, These were revised in 1922 by the addition of this 
sentence: “The library should have 500 volumes exclusive of dupli- 
cates and government publications.”23 Librarians were still not 
satisfied with the school libraries that were developed under these 
standards, and in 1926 they devoted a major portion of the program 
of the Southeastern Library Association to the school library. As 
a result of several addresses and general discussions, a committee** 
was appointed to bring the matter to the attention of the Southern 
Association and urge the appointment of a committee from that 
Association to formulate and adopt a more satisfactory program 
of high school library development. The Southern Association, 
at its meeting in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1926, appointed such a 
committee,25 and at the meeting of the Association the following 
year in Jacksonville, Florida, it adopted standards which had been 
formulated by the Committee in collaboration with the committee 
from the Southeastern Library Association. 

These were quantitative standards, setting forth detailed re- 
quirements for library development in six areas—books and periodi- 
cals, trained librarians, appropriation, organization, housing and 
equipment, and library instruction?*—and followed closely the Cer- 
tain standards that had been adopted by the National Education 
Association in 1918.27 Dr. Wilson called the adoption of these 
standards the “most significant step taken in the development of 
school libraries,”28 Miss Tommie Dora Barker considered them 
“the pivotal point of school library development,”2® and Mrs. 
Greta L. Potter took the year of their adoption as the beginning 
for her study of school libraries, writing “since 1927 important 
things have been happening.”’?° 

These standards were slightly modified in 1929, and in 1934 a 
statement of equivalents for high school library service given by 


22 Rufsvold. Op. cit., p. 39. 

23 Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Proceedings, 1922, 
p. 49. 

24‘Members of the committee were Miss Etta Matthews, Mr. Charles H. Stone, 
and Dr. Louis R. Wilson, Chairman. 

25 Members of this committee were Mr. D. L. Hovater, Mr. F. C. Jenkins, Mr. 8. 
J. McCallie, and Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman. 

26 Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Proceedings, 1927, pp. 
95-97. 

27 National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 1918, pp. 695-714. 

28 Louis R. Wilson. “Library Conditions and Objectives in the South,’ Southern 
Conference on Education, Proceedings, 1928, pp. 54-61, 56. 

2° Tommie Dora Barker. Libraries of the South. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1936, p. 44. 

3° Greta L. Potter. “‘What the South has Done to ae ae. Libraries, 1927- 
1934,” The Library Journal, 60:473-477 (June 1, 1935), p 
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public libraries was adopted. These equivalents were drawn up 
and presented to the Southern Association by a committee of state 
library administrators.31 The standards were to have become 
effective in 1933, but, because of the depression, they were not 
applied until 1935. Since then they have been enforced. They 
were applicable only to those schools in the southern region that 
were members of the Southern Association, but their influence 
was so extensive that they affected library development in all 
schools. Gradually every state in the South formulated library 
standards to use in its state-accredited high schools. In general 
these have been patterned after those of the Southern Association. 

Under the stimulus of these standards new high school libraries 
were organized and existing ones strengthened in all parts of the 
South. Their internal organization was improved, their personnel 
better trained, and their services expanded. In 1930 Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell made a survey of library conditions in Southern Associa- 
tion accredited high schools. Data from that study and comparable 
statistics from the 1940 library reports of the same schools show the 
extent of improvement. 


TABLE I 


STATUS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES ACCREDITED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 











1930* 1940+ 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

Number of schools................. 922 cau 1197 - 
Meeting all library requirements: : 0 0 795 66.4 
Meeting book requirements......... 363 39.3 1119 93.5 
Meeting appropriation requirements. 488 52.9 1052 87.8 
Meeting librarian requirements.... . . 54 5.7 1040 86.8 
Adequate time in the library........ 54 5.7 1093 91.3 
Satisfactory space and equipment. ; . 401 44.6 1138 95. 

Providing library lessons: :......... 61 6.6 1151 96.1 

















*Source: Doak S. Campbell, Libraries in the Accredited High Schools of the Association of Sten and Secondary 
— 2 the Southern States. Nashville: George Peabody College, 1930. Table XXII, p. 3 
. Source: J. eer Highsmith, “Report of Library Committee,” The Southern Assoniation Quarterly, Vol. V 
( oo 1941), p. 


AID FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Though the Southern Association, through its school library 
standards and its library committee, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, 
Chairman, gave the initial and continuing impetus towards im- 
proved school libraries, various other agencies operated in the South 
to encourage and demonstrate satisfactory school library service. In 


81 Members of the committee were: Miss Mary U. Rothrock, Miss Lucile F. Fargo, 
and Miss Lois F. Shortess, Chairman, assisted by Miss Tommie Dora Barker. 
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Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina, and Mississippi state library 
commissions worked with schools, advising them about equipment 
and organization, making out book lists and helping with book 
selection, and visiting schools when possible. WPA library re- 
sources furnished library assistants in the schools, trained book 
mending units that repaired school library books, and assisted with 


organization problems. The Parent-Teacher Associations, Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs, and state education and library associa- 


tions have worked unceasingly to improve the status of school 
libraries. In all of the southern states there are special school 
library organizations that are constantly alert to the needs of the 
school library. Some of these are sections of state education asso- 
ciations, some are affiliated with the state library organizations. In 
South Carolina the school librarians are a part of both the educa- 
tion and the library associations and meet with each of them, thus 
keeping in touch with both professional groups. In Texas the 
school librarians offered annually a carved wooden seal to the 
high school making the highest rating. In Alabama school libra- 
rians are very active. They have conducted panel discussions for 
the Alabama Education Association, worked out means of co- 
operation between schools and libraries to attain educational ob- 
jectives, and in 1940-1941 elected a school librarian president of 
the Alabama Library Association. The Florida school librarians, 
through their committee on standards and accreditation, have 
played an active part in the improvement of libraries in their state. 
The Southeastern Library Association, though not primarily 
: an association concerned with school libraries, has contributed 
greatly to their development. At its biennial meeting in 1926 
the proposal of school library standards was made and their adop- 
tion by the Southern Association marks the beginning of school 

library expansion in the South. 

Agencies outside the South promoted the growth of school 
libraries through contributions made directly to educational insti- 
tutions, support of state school library supervisors, and demonstra- 
tions of county library service. The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York gave $50,000.00 to the Louisiana library commission to set 
up a parish (county) library demonstration in 1929.82 The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund contributed approximately $500,000.00, from 
1929 to 1934, to finance eleven county library demonstrations in 
seven southern states.33 These county libraries gave book and per- 
sonnel service to schools. The Rosenwald Fund also gave aid to 

82 Rufsvold. Op. cit., p. 74-75. 


53 Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight. County Library Service in the South. 
Uhicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. v-vi. 
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state library agencies in Alabama, South Carolina, and Tennessee 
and appointed a consultant in library service for the South. In 
1930, as the result of a five-year grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to the American Library Association, Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker was appointed regional field agent by the Association and 
served as library advisor throughout the South until 1935.34 





Hiex ScuHoou Lisrarigés IN THE SoutTH 


ScHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


In 1929 the General Education Board offered to pay the salary 
and traveling expenses of a school library supervisor in each south- 
ern state for a five-year period if the states would take over their 
support at the expiration of the time. Five states, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Tennessee, accepted this 
offer. Virginia had a school library supervisor, but accepted short- 
term assistance to expand its library program. Alabama and Ken- 
tucky did not continue the positions at the termination of the 
grants, but in 1943 Alabama added a school library supervisor to 
its department of education. Georgia did not take advantage of 
the General Education Board offer in the early thirties, but in 1937 
employed a school library supervisor. Florida appointed a part- 
time consultant on school libraries in 1943, and both Tennessee and 


TABLE II* 
STATE ScHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS IN THE SOUTH 





























STATE Dates Appointee 
Alabama 1931-1936+ Miss Willie Welch 
1943 Miss Freida M. Schmitt 
Florida 1943 Miss Sarah Malcolm Krentzmann, 
Part-time Consultant 
Georgia 1937 Miss Sarah Jones 
Kentucky 1933-1938t Miss Ruth Theobald 
Louisiana 1929-1938¢ Miss Lois Shortess 
1939 Miss Sue Hefley 
Ee ~1930T Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas 
Tennessee. 1913-1917 Miss Pearl Williams Kelly 
1933t Miss Martha Parks 
1941 Miss Velma R. Shaffer, Field Worker 
Virginia 1923t Mr. C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 
1931-1934 Miss Dorothy Brown, Assistant 
1935 Miss Nancy Hoyle, Assistant 





* Source: Freida M. Heller, “State Supervisors of School Libraries in the South,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, 14:201-211 (January, 1937), p. 202, and data from 
the state departments of education. 

t Established by General Education Board grants. 

t General Education Board grant for two years only, to enable Virginia to carry 
through a program already established. 

84 See her report: Tommie Dora Barker. Libraries of the South. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1936. 
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Virginia have full-time assistants to their supervisors who do field 
work and special library work. 

These trained librarians were employed, in most cases, very 
soon after the Southern Association standards were adopted, and 
they were able to direct the development of school libraries in 
the states where they were working. They made out book lists, 
planned library rooms, drew up specifications for equipment, at- 
tended teachers’ meetings, had conferences with superintendents 
and principals, visited schools, organized library collections, pre- 
pared and distributed bulletins of instruction, wrote articles, con- 
ducted radio programs, and answered inquiries from individual 
school librarians. Through these activities they set up programs 
for school library expansion that even partially trained teacher- 
librarians could follow and that resulted in greatly augmented 
library service. 


TRAINING OF SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


As schools attempted to meet the standards of the Southern 
Association and the states it became apparent all over the South 
that one requirement, the employment of a trained librarian, was 
particularly difficult to comply with. Dr. Campbell found in his 
study of Southern Association accredited high schools (see Table 
I) that the standards connected with the librarian—training, time 
spent in the library, and library lessons taught—were met less 
frequently than other requirements. Only 5.7 per cent of the 
schools complied with this standard in 1930. By 1940 the num- 
ber of schools meeting this provision had increased to 86.8 per 
cent, but it was still the standard that was most difficult to con- 
form to. The primary reason for this was the scarcity of profes- 
sionally trained librarians and the few places where library train- 
ing was available. In 1930 a survey of library training agencies 
disclosed that there were only twenty-nine institutions in the South 
offering courses in library science. Eleven of these were state 
universities, four state teachers’ colleges, four state colleges for 
women, three state polytechnical institutes, and seven were private 
institutions. Eleven offered library science courses only in the 
summer.35 

In order to have enough librarians to administer the libraries 
of southern high schools it was imperative that the facilities of 
existing training agencies be expanded and that other centers be 
organized. Early in the 1930's the foundations interested in south- 
ern education aided in financing the expansion of library training 
35 Rufsvold. Op. cit., p. 92. 
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at Emory University, George Peabody College, Louisiana State 
University, the University of North Carolina, and the College of 
William and Mary. These institutions thus were able to raise the 
standards of their instructional staffs, to improve their equipment, 
to set up criteria for course content, and to enforce their require- 
ments for admission of students. Five of them offered a full fifth 
year of work leading to the Bachelor’s degree, the other two offered 
only undergraduate courses. Other colleges in the South estab- 
lished library science departments, and by 1940 there were sixty- 
three institutions giving some training to school librarians.3¢ These 
have trained many librarians who are working in the high schools 
of the South today, but the need for school librarians is still acute. 
This is reflected in Dr. Highsmith’s recent Southern Association 
library committee report. He quotes heads of library science de- 
partments: “We could place all we could train,” “Eighteen re- 
quests came in—we had three graduates,” “Demands three times 
the supply,” “Since September 1 we have been asked to make 
recommendations for nine positions, but we had no one avail- 
able.”’37 


STATE AID 


Another library standard that was difficult for southern schools 
to meet was the one requiring a definite annual appropriation for 
books. In order that it might be possible for every school within 
a state to have a library that met at least the minimum require- 
ments, seven of the southern states established state aid or match- 
ing funds upon which local schools might draw. Alabama, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia amended their early rural school 
library laws so that all schools might receive aid from the state to 
organize and maintain libraries. Alabama now matches dollar for 
dollar state and local funds. North Carolina amended its law in 
1923 so that a consolidated school might receive as much as $50.00 
from the state. In 1931 the state assumed responsibility for the 
minimum support of its school system, and this included the school 
library. Under its old law the legislature of Tennessee had been 
appropriating between $7,000.00 and $20,000.00 annually for school 
libraries. For the biennium, 1937-1939, however, the amount was 
raised to $100,000.00. This was cut to $75,000.00 by the budget 
commission, and not more than $1,000.00 might be spent in any 
one county. In 1924 the Virginia General Assembly appropriated 
$10,000.00 for state aid to school libraries and since 1938 it has 


3¢ Frances Lander Spain. Present Facilities for Training School Librarians. Type- 
written paper, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1939-1940. Appendix I. 

37 J. Henry. Highsmith. “Library Committee Report,” Southern Association Quarterly, 
7:161 (February, 1943), p. 161. 
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allocated $100,000.00. This fund is distributed in units of $60.00 
on a dollar for dollar matching basis. 


The Hicu Scuoou JournaL 


Texas has limited state aid for libraries in small rural schools. 
No money is appropriated for this purpose but aid is given from 
the general education fund. Though Georgia did not have an 
early rural state aid law, since 1937-1938 $150,000.00 has been avail- 
able for high school libraries on a two-way matching basis. The 
state pays two thirds, the local school one third, of the cost of 
books, magazines, films, globes, and maps. In 1944 Governor Ellis 
Arnall designated an additional $100,000.00 to be used to develop 
and expand school libraries and community and rural library 
service. The Louisiana school library legislation had permitted 
the use of public funds for the organization of school libraries, but 
had made no provision for state participation in their development. 
In 1937 the legislature undertook a program of state aid in the 
form of an outright gift, rather than a matching fund. Between 
$250,000.00 and $300,000.00 has been spent annually, and is de- 
signed to supplement, rather than supplant, local support of school 
libraries. In order to participate in this program, schools must 
provide suitable quarters for the books, must employ a trained or 
partially trained librarian, and must allow her sufficient time in the 
library to make the books serviceable. 

In several states the schools in a county pooled their local and 
state aid funds and set up county circulating school libraries. In 
this way more and better books are bought and all schools benefit 
from the whole county allotment. The books are usually purchased 
by a central committee and housed in either the superintendent 
of education’s office or a high school. From there they are dis- 
tributed to all schools in the county. Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia have worked out highly satisfactory 
programs of this nature. In Virginia the concept of a county cir- 
culating school library has been expanded to include five counties 
organized as the Central Virginia Library Center. This was done 
in 1938. WPA furnished a bookmobile in 1939 that made it pos- 
sible to serve all eighty-five schools in the area.3® 

State matching funds stimulated local schools to raise and 
spend money for books and encouraged them to develop their 
libraries. In states that have no school library aid laws, each 
local school must support its library as it can. Library develop- 
ment is much more even and uniform in states with some kind of 
school library aid; in states without this aid, the development is 


88 Ms. from office of Mr. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director, Division of School Libraries 
and Textbooks, Virginia Department of Education. Dated July 18, 1940. 
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spotty and dependent upon the enthusiasm and personalities of 
individual school personnel. 


COOPERATION WITH PuBLIC LIBRARIES AND OTHER AGENCIES 


In general, school libraries have been organized and maintained 
by county and local school boards and have been supported by 
school funds. However, in communities where county or larger 
unit libraries have been established, school library service has been 
supplemented and in some situations supplied entirely by these 
public libraries. The Rosenwald county library demonstration set 
a pattern for library service to schools that has been followed by 
many other counties. 

This demonstration was carried out in eleven counties of seven 
southern states, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. The Rosenwald Fund 
agreed to underwrite the cost of extending library service to the 
whole county—city and rural areas, adults and children, Negroes 
and whites—for five years, if the libraries would continue county- 
wide service at the end of that period. Between 1929 and 1935 
approximately $500,000.00 was distributed to the participating 
counties on a matching basis: dollar for dollar the first two years, 
one dollar for two during the next two years, and one for four 
during the last year. These county libraries provided part-time 
trained librarians from the central staff for some schools, distributed 
books from book trucks or sent collections to schools for deposit, 
assisted with book selection, and in some cases used the school- 
houses as branch libraries. 

Just at the end of the demonstration period, the Southern 
Association adopted a statement of school library services from 
public libraries that might be offered as equivalents for book 
and librarian requirements of its standards. This change in em- 
phasis from actual ownership of books by a school to the books 
and services available to that school encouraged local boards of 
education to cooperate with county libraries. Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia have emphasized this type of service, but in all 
southern states there are outstanding examples of county-wide 
libraries that serve elementary and secondary schools for both 
white and Negro children. 

In several of the southern states, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, two or more counties 
have cooperated to provide library service for a homogenious area. 
These regional libraries furnish the same services that schools get 
from county libraries. 
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In South Carolina a cooperative cataloging project was in- 
augurated in 1937 by the South Carolina department of education, 
the South Carolina WPA library division, and the University of 
South Carolina. This was designed to aid teacher-librarians of 
small schools who were not trained to catalog. Any title appear- 
ing on standard lists of books for school libraries was cataloged 
for five cents. The cost of labor was borne by the WPA, the hous- 
ing of the project was furnished by the University of South Caro- 
lina, and only the cost of materials was charged to the schools. 

In 1937-1938 Georgia set up a program of school library clinics 
that was sponsored by the state department of education and the 
department of education of the University of Georgia. The clinics 
were held in school libraries in various parts of the state and 
school librarians and school administrators of the surrounding 
counties were invited to attend. Their programs consisted of ob- 
servation in the host school library in the morning, and small, 
informal discussions or forums on library topics in the afternoon. 
They are a vital part of the school library program in Georgia.®® 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 


A study of Negro high schools in 1916, conducted by Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
and the United States Bureau of Education, brought out the fact 
that “with few exceptions, secondary schools for Negroes were utter- 
ly lacking in laboratories and libraries.”4° By 1930 forces had 
been set in motion that were to remedy this lack of libraries to a 
great extent. 

In 1926 the Julius Rosenwald Fund chose, as one of its projects, 
the conversion of Negro elementary schools into secondary ones. 
This involved changes in curriculum, additional teaching staff, and 
particularly the construction of new buildings, or the renovation 
of old ones. In either case, a room was set aside for the school 
library. The Fund also began a program of supplying books to 
Negro schools. They were selected by the schools from a list com- 
piled under the direction of Mr. Jackson E. Towne or were made 
up in sets and distributed. Dr. Edwin Embree reported that 
$94,621.00 was spent for 2,663 school libraries containing over 200,- 
000 books in the decade 1927-1937.41 These libraries ranged from 
little packets of books costing $36.00 to larger ones worth $120.00, 
and were financed on the same bases as the state aid three-way 


8® Sarah Jones. ‘“‘School Library Clinics,"” A. L. A. Bulletin, 35:513-516 (October, 
1941), p. 516. 

49S. L. Smith.: “Library Facilities in Negro Secondary Schools,’ Journal of Negro 
Education, 9:504-512 (July, 1940), p. 505. 

#2 Edwin Embree. Julius Rosenwald Fund Review of Two Decades, 1917-1936. 
Chicago, 1936, pp. 25 and 22. 
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matching funds. A third of the cost was borne by the local school, 
the state department of education, and the Fund, respectively. In 
many instances these Rosenwald libraries provided the only book 
resources for the Negro students. 

Two other programs of southern library development spon- 
sored by national philanthropic organizations, the Rosenwald 
County library demonstration and the General Education Board 
supported state school library supervisors, contributed to the im- 
provement of libraries in Negro schools. One of the conditions 
of the Rosenwald County library demonstration was that each 
library receiving money from the Fund would give library service 
to all groups in the county. The experience of trained personnel 
and loans of books were available to Negro as well as white citi- 
zens. In some cases Negro schools were used as branch libraries, in 
other counties the librarian “would not deposit book collections 
in some Negro rural schools because the building did not furnish 
what was considered adequate protection from prowlers and 
thieves.’’42 

The addition of school library supervisors to the departments 
of education of five southern states about 1930 gave great impetus 
to the intelligent development of all school libraries in those states. 
The supervisors were, and are today, responsible for the program 
of Negro school libraries and direct Negro librarians and teacher- 
librarians as they work to organize and administer their libraries. 
From North Carolina, Mrs. Douglas wrote, “Our requirements for 
Negro schools are the same as for white schools and the service 
which we give from our office is the same for both.”*3 Miss Hefley 
from Louisiana reported, “State funds are appropriated for school 
use for white and Negro alike. Most of the Negro high schools 
have libraries.”"44 In Tennessee Negro schools receive help from 
the division of school libraries through state aid, traveling libraries, 
and supervision.*5 

In states that have no school library supervisors, the Negro 
schools, like the white schools, have to depend upon their own 
initiative in securing guidance for their libraries. State high school 
inspectors and supervisors, secretaries of state library commissions, 
college and publc librarians, and teachers of library science are 
willing and glad to help the schools develop their libraries, but the 


42 Louis Round Wilson and Edward A. Wight. County Library Service in the South. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 150. 

43 Letter from Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Supervisor of School Libraries, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, North Carolina, dated August 25, 1944. 

** Letter from Miss Sue Hefley, Supervisor of School Libraries, Department of Edu- 
cation, Louisiana, dated August 24, 1944 

45 Ernest I. Miller. “Library Service for egrets in Tennessee,’ Journal of Negro 
Education, 10:635-42 (October, 1941), p. 640 
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number of their other duties limits the amount of this work that 
they can do. 

One of the factors that has hampered the growth of libraries 
in Negro as well as white high schools has been the lack of trained 
librarians. Before 1935 there were almost no persons with library 
training in the Negro school systems of the South. In 1936 the 
General Education Board established fellowships at four Negro 
centers, Atlanta University, Fisk University, Hampton Institute, 
and Texas A. & I. State College. Under these grants ninety- 
seven students earned six semester hours in library science and one 
hundred eighty-two completed a two-summer course of twelve 
semester hours. The Board also sent Miss Edith C. Moon, a trained 
and experienced children’s librarian, to Georgia to give library 
science courses in summer schools for Negroes. She stressed inte- 
gration of library service with the curriculum. 

The Carnegie Corporation and the General Education Board 
cooperated to develop at Hampton Institute a library school. This 
had been established in 1925 and was accredited in 1928. It con- 
tinued as the only library school for Negroes until it was discon- 
tinued by officials of the Institute in 1939. In its place the Atlanta 
University School of Library Service has been established and is 
now giving the full first year of library training. It is supported 
by funds from the Carnegie Corporation and the resources of the 
University and has been accredited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation since 1943. It had trained thirty-two persons by 1944, 
seven of whom went into school library work and one worked with 
schools through a public library.4¢ In 1939-1940 there were fifteen 
other Negro colleges offering courses in library science.47 

These institutions are training an increasing number of school 
librarians. Mr. S. L. Smith found from a survey made in 1940 
that there were three hundred eighty-one librarians with some 
training in the nine hundred fifteen Negro schools that responded 
to his questionnaire.4® More recent figures from three states, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and Tennessee, show that there were one 
hundred eighty-three partially trained librarians in three hundred 
and seven schools. This proportion is still far below that needed 
for adequate library service for all Negro schools, but, in the light 
of conditions ten years ago, it represents remarkable improvement. 
In schools that have no trained librarians, Jeanes Fund teachers 
often act as custodians of the books and stimulate school library 


** Atlanta University School of Library Service. Libraries, Librarians and the 
Negro, 1944, p. 37. 

‘7 Spain. Op. cit., Appendix I. 

*8 Smith. Op. cit., p. 510 
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use. Other teachers, principals, and students also take charge of 
some small library collections. 

Negro librarians in the southern states have organized associa- 
tions that are working for higher standards and improved condi- 
tions in all types of libraries. School librarians may join Negro 
library associations in Florida, North Carolina, and Texas, and 
school library sections of Negro teachers’ associations in Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia. The North Carolina 
Negro Library Association is now an affiliated member of the 
American Library Association. 


SUMMARY 


It is difficult to secure current statistics of library organization 
and services for both white and Negro high schools. States with 
school library supervisors have more complete records than those 
without, but in many states staffs are so reduced at present that it 
is impossible to tabulate figures. Tables III and IV have been 
compiled from the scattered data available. 




















TABLE III 
ScHOoL Liprary Stratistics—Necro HicH ScHOOLs 
Number | Number Amount Spent 
State and Date of Pupils Number |Circulation| Trained 
Schools | Enrolled | Volumes Librarians Total Per Pupil 
Kentucky* (1943-44)... 70 9,422 17 (in 22 $123 ,000.00 
class A (white and 
schools) Negro) 
North Carolinat...... 213 44,365 215,385 493 ,198 124 31,604.53 71 
(1942-43) 
Tennessee} (1938-39) 9,312 41,640 5,643.05 .60 
Virginia§ (1942-43)... . 414,038 785,427 323 273.00 
(includes elementary (value, not 
and high schools) amt. spent) 


























Source: * Letter from Mr. Mark Godman, Superintendent of High Schools, Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, dated July 14, 1944. 
} Statistics from the office of Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Director, School Libraries, Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Genaies. 
? Ernest I. Miller. “Library Service for Negroes in Tennessee,” Journal of Negro Education, 10:635-42 
(October, 1941) p. 638. 
& Virginia. Superintendent of Education. Annual report, 1942-43, tables 86 and 81. 


From Table IV it is evident, when comparable data are available 
for the three five-year periods, that great improvement has taken 
place in the quantitative growth of secondary school libraries. The 
amount of money spent, the number of volumes in school libraries, 
and the number of trained librarians have all increased. No 
evaluation of the quality or functioning of these libraries has been 
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attempted. It may be assumed, however, that the larger number 
of trained librarians in the high schools of the South, the increased 
funds at the disposal of the schools, and the guidance afforded 
by the state school library supervisors have brought about an im- 
provement in the quality, as well as the quantity, of school library 
service. 

The South was slow to realize the importance of libraries in the 
school and when it did, economic factors made it almost impossible 
to organize them. The early rural school library laws passed in 
seven states during the first decade of the twentieth century enabled 
many schools to add books to their equipment and interested teach- 
ers and administrators in libraries. With the adoption of the 
Southern Association standards in 1927 and the contributions of 
the Carnegie Corporation, the General Education Board, and the 
Rosenwald Fund in the early 1930’s emphasis was focused upon 
the school library to such an extent that the separate states and 
local school boards recognized the desirablity of establishing them. 

At present all states in the South have state school library 





















































TABLE IV 
Hicu Scoot Lrsprary Sratistics* 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS NUMBER OF VOLUMES CIRCULATION 
STATE 
1930 1935 1940 1930 1935 1940 1930 1935 1940 
Alabama. .... 297 302 329 270,458) 298,111) 397,954 
(1932-33) 
Florida....... 
Georgia. .... 803 ,738 
Kentucky. ... 541 432,500 
(Negro & (esti- 
white mated) 
1934-44) 
Louisiana. .... 1,261 1,261 674,339} 965,856 
(includes 
elementary 
schools) 
Mississippi. . . 159 , 807 
(78 of 565 (1942-43) 
schools) 
North Carolina 809 891 949 572,791; 872,400)1,137,838) 679,454/1,905,496|3,350, 289 
(1941-42) 
South Carolina 287 295 291 185,195} 198,251) 336,523 
Tennessee. . . 474,226 
(1938-39) 
Se ; 2,563,915 
Virginia... . 401 446 995 , 463) 1,430, 235/2,562, 198 6,132,934 
(includes 
elementary 
schools) 
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LIBRARIANS EXPENDITURES EXP. PER PUPIL 
STATE 
1930 1935 1940 1930 1935 1940 1930 1935 1940 
Alabama... 113 | $7,702 | $34,349 | $47,489 | .10 | .40 46 
(1931-32) (1938-39) 

Florida....... 

Georgia. .... 122 

Kentucky. ... 123 ,000 .02 1.00 

at” (1943-44) 
(highest) 

Louisiana..... 82 131 504 96,932 143 ,240 .27 
(includes (from the 
elementary state) 
schools) 

Mississippi. . . 75 26 ,687 
(78 of 565 
schools) 

NorthCarolina} 173 166 433 72,217 61,896 | 158,772 -63 41 -73 

South Carolina 30,180 | 16,184 | 60,419 

(district fjunds only}) 

Tennessee. . . 64,552 84 

WM 6 dices 

Virginia......| 336 39% have 38 ,348 64,020 | 314,919 
(includes 12 ses. brs. 
elementary 73% have 
schools) 6 ses. hrs. 

27% have 
less than 
6 ses. hrs 
































*Source: Data from state departments of education, state school library supervisors, reports of superintendents 
of education, and Master's theses. 

Blanks indicate no data available. : 

Figures for all states taken from report blanks submitted from the schools and do not represent figures from all 
schools in the state. 


standards that are applied when accrediting their high schools. 
Six states, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, have full-time school library supervisors in their 
departments of education, and Florida has a part-time school- 
library consultant. Kentucky had a supervisor from 1933 to 1938, 
but discontinued the position when the General Education Board 
grant expired. Seven states, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, have state aid for school 
libraries. Five of these states which have provided state aid have 
school library supervisors and they have been able to devlop a 
program of school library service that has contributed to their 
whole educational development. 

During the depression years, expenditures for school libraries 
were cut drastically, book buying was curtailed, and few librarians 
were employed. In recent years great progress has been made in 
both white and Negro high school library organization, but there 
remains need for much improvement before the libraries of all 
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southern secondary schools will meet even the minimum require- 
ments of the Southern Association and state standards. The pro- 
gram that Dr. Wilson promulgated thirty-three years ago*® is still 
a live one for the South, and if carried out would assure better 
library service. Other recommendations that might be added to 
his, in the light of current needs, are 

1. State aid for school libraries in all southern states. 

2. A school library supervisor in every state department of 
education. 

3. More consolidated circulating school libraries serving groups 
of schools. 

4. More county public libraries with service to schools. 

5. School libraries kept open all the year serving the children 
of the community during vacations as well as school terms. 

6. More emphasis on elementary school libraries. 

4. More and better trained school librarians. 

8. More teachers trained to use libraries in their teaching. 


The Hicu Scuoot Journau 


*® Supra. 
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Trends in Curriculum Development 
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T IS DIFFICULT to trace curricular development in second- 

ary education in the South because no uniformity existed prior 
to 1904 concerning standards for high schools. Some states had 
few, if any four-year high schools by 1900; for example, as late as 
1907 Alabama had only five high schools giving full four-year high 
school work, and in 1904 Mississippi had none. Other states had 
passed legislation which legalized the secondary school; but the 
resulting establishment of high schools was in effect more of a 
partial extension upward of the “common school,” rather than the 
establishment of the high school as we know it today. Florida’s 
“junior” high schools and “senior” high schools of 1905 were pri- 
marily determined as “junior” or “senior” on the basis of the 
number of pupils enrolled, not on the basis of the number of years 
of high school work offered or on the type of organization of the 
junior-senior high school as generally understood now. Each second- 
ary school, whether private or public, set its own standard of work. 
There were few state-wide courses of study; where there were such 
state courses of study, as in Virginia prior to 1906, there was no 
attempt to enforce them or to establish any uniform standards for 
curricula in the secondary schools. 

A fair statement concerning secondary education in the South 
prior to 1900 would probably be best expressed thus: (1) Second- 
ary education had not yet become a matter of public attention and 
state-wide concern; (2) the legalization of the public high school 
was yet to occur; (3) there were no common standards, and there 
was little unity of work in the secondary schools; (4) the curricu- 
lum of the secondary school was usually determined by the prin- 
cipal of each individual secondary school; and (5) under all of 
these conditions, most of the work of truly secondary school caliber 
was carried on by private secondary schools and by a few public 
high schools in large city centers. Secondary school education at 
public expense was not yet “respectable”; private secondary schools 
(academies or seminaries) were superabundant and equally short- 
lived. Raleigh, North Carolina, offered a good illustration of this 
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state of affairs. Raleigh had a good “common” school of seven 
grades, but no public high school; on the contrary, six private 
secondary schools flourished there and offered further education to 
the children of the town. 


STAGES OF CURRICULUM GROWTH IN SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Each individual Southern state has one or more historical ac- 
counts of the development of its secondary schools. These accounts 
may be printed, or in manuscript form such as a thesis or doctoral 
dissertation; both types are usually authentic and objective sources 
of information upon high school growth in that particular state. 
Many of these accounts are brief, while some run to book length; 
some were published by the United States Office of Education, 
some by special educational foundations or committees; some by 
the individual State Boards of Education; others remain unpub- 
lished in manuscript form in college libraries, and in the hands of 
individuals. In addition to these historical accounts each State 
Department of Public Instruction has kept annual records of its 
school statistics and educational progress; these records concerning 
high schools were often inadequate prior to the appointment under 
grants from the General Education Board of professors of secondary 
education (1905-1910) in eleven Southern states, who were to 
foster the establishment of public high schools. From such records 
and accounts and from other sources of information! the facts 
were obtained which are the basis of this overview of the curric- 
ulum. 


Five stages of growth in the curriculum of the public secondary 
schools in the South can now be clearly discerned in the period from 
1900 to 1942. These five curricular movements might well be 
denominated as: (1) The classical pattern, 1900-1929; (2) the 
movement for state or county agricultural high schools, 1907-1915; 
(3) emergence of the general curriculum, 1917-1930; (4) the sys- 
tem-wide curriculum revision movement, 1930-1942; and (5) con- 
trolled curriculum experiments, 1934-1942. 


1In addition to the written records and reports of the State Boards of Education 
and to some historical accounts of secondary school development by individuals in pub- 
lished or manuscript form, the following sources of information were used extensively: 
The High School Quarterly, 1913-1936 and The Southern Association Quarterly, 1937- 
1942, official publications of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
official annual and special reports of The General Education Board from 1914-1922; 
the reports of participating high schools in the Southern Association Experimental 
Study; and the following theses in detail as sample controls in the indication of trends 
or patterns of development: Ligon, M. E., A History of Public Education [In Kentucky], 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. XIV, 
June, 1942, No. 4, Lexington; Robson, J. B., Thirty Years of Growth of Secondary 
Education in Louisiana, 1908-1938, unpublished doctoral thesis, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1944; Buck, J. L. B., The Development of Public Schools in Virginia, 
unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Michigan. 
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THE CLASSICAL PATTERN, 1900-1929 


The “Hand Book for High School Teachers Containing Courses 
of Study Prescribed for the Public High Schools of North Carolina” 
(December, 1907) furnishes a good sample of the types of state 
courses of study or curricula which were molded around the classi- 
cal curriculum; furthermore, all of the courses which were sug- 
gested in this handbook tended in time to become part of the 
“classical” or “Academic” course of study. These courses of study 
were required for the first time in North Carolina by the Public 
Laws of 1907. The high school principal could take his choice 
of four courses of study: (1) The Classical Course; (2) The Latin- 
Scientific Course; (3) The Modern Language Course; or (4) A 
Course of Study Based Upon the Unit System. The subjects which 
were included in each of these four different courses of study are 
shown here in tabular arrangement. 


In Table I it should be noted that there is essentially one 
difference between the Classical, the Latin-Scientific, and the Mod- 
ern Language courses; this difference is in the area or subjects of 
foreign language. Thus Latin and Greek both were required in 
the classical course, Latin and French or German in the Latin- 
Scientific course, and both French and German in the Modern 
Language course. The only other difference among the three 
courses is found in the Latin-Scientific, where a student could elect 
a science in the third year (3 periods a week), and had to take 
Physics or Agriculture in the fourth year (3 periods a week). 

Another significant trend is seen by the student of educational 
history as he studies Table I. The Classical, the Latin-Scientific 
and the Modern Language courses are three of the four curriculums 
which were recommended for the secondary school by the famous 
Committee of Ten in 1893; the fourth curriculum which they 
recommended was the English course, which was not established in 
North Carolina or to any extent in the South. All of these curricu- 
lums practically failed to recognize the vocational arts as subjects, 
overemphasized the study of foreign languages (from one-fifth to 
two-fifths of the student's time) , and failed to provide for the needs 
of those students who had to leave high school before the course 
was completed or who were not going to college. 

There were only twenty-four cities in 1903 with a population 
above 30,000 in the Southern states; and there were only 150 other 
cities whose population was over 5,000. Florida, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina had no city as large as 30,000, and four or five other 
states had only one such city. Taking North Carolina as typical, 
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REGULAR CouRSES 


Classical 


. Arithmetic, Algebra 
. English History 
. English Grammar, Com- 


position and Literature 


. Latin 
. Introduction to Science 
. (Open) 


. Algebra 
. Ancient History to 800 A.D. 
. English Grammar, Com- 


position and Literature 


. Latin 


. Physical Geography 
. (Open) 


. Algebra and Plane 


Geometry 


- Medieval and Modern 


History 


. English Composition and 


Literature 


. Latin 
. Greek 


. (Open) 


. Geometry and Advanced 


Arithmetic 


. American History and 


Civics (4) and North 
Carolina History (1) 


- English Composition, 


Rhetoric and Literature 


- Latin (5) 


- Greek (5) 


— 


= 


3. 


Ww 


a 


TABLE I 


oF Stupy (NortH CAROLINA, 1907) 


Latin-Scientific 


. Arithmetic, Algebra 
. English History 
. English Grammar, Com- 


position and Literature 


. Latin 
. Introduction to Science 
. (Open) 


. Algebra 
. Ancient History to 800 A.D. 
. English Grammar, Com- 


position and Literature 


- Latin 


. Physical Geography 
. (Open) 


. Algebra and Plane 


Geometry 


. Medieval and Modern 


History 
English Composition and 
Literature 


. Latin 
. French or German 


. (Open) 


. Geometry and Advanced 


Arithmetic 


. American History and 


Civies (4) and North 
Carolina History (1) 


. English Composition, 


Rhetoric and Literature 


- Latin (4) 


. French or German, con- 


tinued (4) 


. Physics or Agriculture (3) 


- 


— 


-~ 


- 


to 


a 


Number of 
40 min. 
Modern Language Periods 
per wk. 
. Arithmetic, Algebra 5 
. English History 3 
. English Grammar, Com- 
position and Literature § 
. French or German 5 
. Introduction to Science 3 
. (Open) 3 
. Algebra 5 
. Ancient History to 800 A.D. 3 
. English Grammar, Com- 
position and Literature 6 
. French or German 
(continued) 5 
. Physical Geography 3 
. (Open) 3 
. Algebra and Plane 
Geometry 5 
. Medieval and Modern 
History 3 
. English Composition and 
Literature 5 
. French or German 
(continued 3rd year) 5 
. German or French 
(beginning) 5 
. (Open) 3 
. Geometry and Advanced 
Arithmetic 5 
. American History and 
Civies (4) and North 
Carolina History (1) 5 
. English Composition, 
Rhetoric and Literature 5 
. French or German, con- 
tinued 4th year 5 
. French or German, con- 
tinued 2nd year 5 


1903, 1,600,000 lived in the country or in 


Most Southern States were 


as rural as North Carolina in 1903, and all of these states are still 
predominantly rural today. 
High schools in rural communities are generally smaller in size 
than urban high schools; smaller schools usually could not offer as 
great a variety of work or as many years of high school work, due 
to limitations in staff and equipment. As a result of these limita- 
tions and of the influence of the college-trained principals and 
teachers, most of these schools came to place major emphasis upon 


+ 
i! 
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the “college preparatory” course, which finally emerged from a 
gradual combination of the Classical, the Latin-Scientific, and the 
Modern Language courses. Schools of one high school teacher 
usually offered the Latin-Scientific course; of two or more teachers, 
usually offered both the Latin-Scientific and Modern Language 
courses; schools having agricultural and home economics depart- 
ments usually offered the farm-life course and the Latin-Scientific 
as late as 1918. Evidence of the persistence of these types of courses 
of study is found in both the 1917 Courses of Study for the Public 
High Schools of North Carolina and in the 1924 Manual: Courses 
of Study for the High Schools of North Carolina. It was 1930 in 
many Southern states before Latin was dropped as a requirement 
for graduation from many high schools if the student was planning 
to enroll in college for the A.B. course. 


THE MOvEMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL OR VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 1907-1915 

The Southern states started early to break away from the tradi- 
tion of classical courses of study in the secondary school, even 
though it took twenty years for this broader program to emerge as a 
type of general curriculum. This break came in the form of de- 
velopment of state or county agricultural, or vocational high 
schools. While the state high school inspectors furnished by the 
General Education Board were stimulating the growth and raising 
the standards and length of term and broadening the courses for 
the high school, the states themselves were starting provisions for 
vocational education for their rural population. Virginia appro- 
priated $20,000 in 1908 for agricultural and manual training de- 
partments in ten high schools, and doubled this sum two years 
later. Mississippi's county agricultural high schools were estab- 
lished rapidly after 1910, with agriculture and home science as the 
chief vocational elements of study. In 1911 North Carolina author- 
ized the first of its “Farm-Life” schools in Guilford County. By 
1914 Georgia had created district agricultural high schools, Ala- 
bama had established county agricultural high schools, and Ten- 
nessee had passed legislation to duplicate from state funds all local 
appropriations for the teaching of agriculture, domestic science, 
and manual training up to $1,500 annually. 

It is significant that this movement toward vocational educa- 
tion in the South antedated both the Smith-Lever and the Smith- 
Hughes legislation in Congress regarding rural education. The 
establishment of these state and county vocational schools resulted 
in the early formation of a pattern of required (“constant”) and 
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elective subjects for graduation from these schools, which was 
actually a compromise between the “academic” or college pre- 
paratory course of study and the “vocational” curriculum. These 
two courses of study for the county high schools of Alabama in 
1913-1914 illustrate well the curricula which were typical of the 
early rural vocational high schools. 


TABLE II 


Courses OF StuDY FOR THE CouNTY HicH SCHOOLS OF ALABAMA, 1913-1914 
(For Schools with Three Teachers) * 





Hours Hours 
Year Course A per wk. Course B per wk. 
I 1. English Grammar, Composition and Classics....... 5 1. Same as Course A................0.- 5 
2. Mathematics —Arithmetic (First Semester)... .. 5 ree 5 
—Algebra (Second Semester)... ... 3. Science —Agriculture (ist Sem.)... . 
3. Science —Agriculture (First Semester). ......... 5 —Beginners Latin (2nd = 
—General Science (Second Semester). . . . 4. Same as Course A...............005- 3 
4. History—English History. ...................... a SY 2 
5. Drawing—Geometric and Linear................. 2 6. Sameas Course A................... 2 
6. Vocational —Manual Training (Boys)... ..... 
—Cooking (Girls). ................: i” eS 
—Home School Gardening........... 
II 1. English Composition, Rhetoric and Classics........ 5 B. Been ae Geet B.,. . ccicccccececccccse 5 
2. Mathematics -—Algebra ...................... « G 8. GQempeeGed.....ccccccsccccess 5 
3. Science —Horticulture (First Semester) ........ } 5 3. Latin—Beginners Latin (Completed) .. 5 
—Botany (Second Semester)............ ©, FD Bic ons avicccescnccess 5 
4. History—General History. ................... .5 SY errr 7 
5. Vocational —Domestic Science (Girls).......... 2 
—Woodworking (Boys)............ 
—Vocational Accounts.............. 2 
—School Gardening................. 
III 1. English Composition, Classics, and History of B. Dempee Ge on cccccccccecccss 5 
BI Fons cc ccccvcsecesecscsste SB Gi Bee hac csccccccevccs ~ 
2. Mathematics, Plane Geometry................... & 3. Science—Physics.................00. 5 
Fe IDS ccectcnnnsecaseesdccndenvees 5 Latin—Caesar, Books I-IV and 
—Zoology (First Semester)............. } 3 Prose Composition............... 5 
—Agriculture (Second Semester)... ..... 4. Same as Course A.............-.0055 2 
Agriculture was choice from Animal Husbandry, GB. TSG BD . . ov ccccesscciccece 2 
Dairying, Poultry, Field Crops 
4. Home and Community Sanitation................ 2 
5. Vocational —Farm Mechanics (Boys)........... 
—Domestic Art (Girls). ............. 2 
—School Gardening................. 
IV 1. English Composition, Classics, and History of 
IID, vancccdancdvnrdacceessaces 5 Di, IG Bi ise cies sacvecccens 5 
2. Mathematics —Solid Geometry (First | 5 2. Same as Course A...... 2... 6.000000 5 
—Algebra (Second Semester)... ... 3. Same as Course A.................5- 5 
B. Celene — GI. 5 occ cccccsesesccccvccccces A iccincccasctcicics 5 
4. History—American History and Civics............ 5 65. Latin—Cicero, 6 orations and 
Pe SI, cc cunusatdeneieuvecdsnceweenin 3 I. i ktesnnncdnckindecas 5 
6. Vocational—School Gardening................... 0 6. ~Vocational—Home and School 


Gardening (Optional) 
*Adapted and arranged in comparative form from The High School Quarterly, II (July, 1914), 233-35. 
These courses of study for rural high schools in Alabama in 
1914 (Table II) were similar in most respects to the agricultural 
high schools which were established in many Southern states prior 
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to the passage of the Federal Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. The agri- 
culture and home economics programs which were established in 
rural high schools under the Smith-Hughes legislation built quickly 
and effectively upon these state rural programs which had already 
been established. The resulting vocational programs for rural 
schools developed rapidly into the stereotyped courses in agriculture 
for boys and home economics for girls, with double periods as elec- 
tive work for two to four years (2 to 4 units of credit) . 

In the meantime county training schools for Negroes were 
rapidly being established with aid from the Slater Fund, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and the Southern states and counties. These 
training schools had high school grades which eventually grew into 
four-year high schools. The curriculum for these high school 
grades usually was found to embrace the vocational course or the 
Latin-Scientific. In the beginning, the main feature of the work 
in these county training schools was that of the education of 
Negro teachers for the Negro elementary schools. The year 1930 
had arrived before the vocational work in these county training 
schools began to participate generally as part of the public school 
system in the funds available under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Reed legislation of the Federal Congress. 


EMERGENCE OF THE GENERAL CURRICULUM, 1917-1930 

The foundation for this type of curriculum was really laid 
when the Committee on College Entrance Requirements of the 
National Education Association in 1899 recommended certain uni- 
form standards for high schools. Two of these standards came 
to be accepted generally by the colleges and secondary schools: (1) 
The recognition of the principle of restricted election in the high 
school; and (2) the acceptance of a year’s work in high school in 
any subject, four periods a week, to count toward college credit. 
The development of the Carnegie unit as the measure of a year’s 
work in any high school subject followed this report; and colleges 
and accrediting organizations for secondary schools all over the 
country adopted the Carnegie unit as the uniform standard for 
work. 

The adoption of the principle of “restricted election” in the 
secondary school necessitated the establishment of certain required 
subjects or “constants” for each student to complete in order to 
eraduate from high school; the remainder of the student's sub- 
jects would fall under the head of restricted electives. In Table 
III are set forth (1) Recommendations of the Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements as to the subjects that should be re- 
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TABLE III 


ReEQuiRED SuBjecTs (“CONSTANT”) FOR GRADUATION FROM HicH ScHOOL* 





Recommended by Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements (1899) 


Subject No. Units 
Foreign Language................ 4 

(No Language in Less than 

2 Units) 

SEIN, 0 cca ktcccnnensacess 2 
Se oe 2 
DN Leddc'ceicemebieeaidiein 1 
cittdicctimcsandireiiethinn 1 
Me cnadembanntiuceideida 10 











No. 
Subject Units 
an Ok peiakadts aes wie aauaais 4 
Fioripa Mathematics (Algebra and Plane Geometry)... . . 2 
(1914) History (General History)..................... 2 
Science or Foreign Language................. 2 
(Latin, German, French or Spanish). ......... 
MER cidvwicdeukacdleeosumnin 10 
bs ccs kbinincekisidenennadicenaneeds 4 
Vircinia PE caddusiknaademiersadiandndwsenn 3 
(1912) DING nox ttGntsbadecemneveknadateeenuanen 2 
Pb abudkantenscnsecncdaesntanthauiesewe 2 
Pe ivctcnantisvencstitdectiasavasdsnkondd 5 
Miaiiwernbcrtanasennansneeeial 16 
0 Re ee ee ee, 
Lovistana gM GI 6.000 cicscsises . 
(1914) Mathematics, Mt Geometry (1).......... 3 
. United States History (1)........ 
Hist een rn 3 
Science (one must be Physics or Chemistry). 2 
PN 6acdbatdsehnddbhybbdeaddasadnonen 44 
s60a Cbdacddonnensenccaeza 14 





These subjects also comprised the “re- 
stricted electives,” which students 
could elect to complete the 14 units 
which were required for graduation by 
the Southern Association in 1912. 





Amount of credit in Units 
(unit courses) allowed for 


Commission on Accredited 
Schools of the Southern States 


(1912) graduation: 

Subjects No. Units 
PLS. ixeckenebesnensdasdemenssduakeeiecatale’ 2, 3, or 4 
kids dGeincinenevnatuahuebetendueiseddiie 2,3, or 4 
IN 6.5 ddvwecabscccneneeseteveedseuneneent 2, 3, or 3% 
icecnesttduGaebiedveanssecsertuaettndesneuteis 4 
CE id ncucsuanth hhkadwheniuakmentepnsasenhawsan 3 
Rd aalc tthe can wanna girecalannabadunaceted 2, 3, or 4 
| Ee eee ae ee eee el see = 2,3, or 4 
EEE eee a ene Fer 2,3, or 4 
DE cc cancadkaxrnuneccduteussewassanuneu Worl 
iit ph daliohe oc feabedsmaemmianaseennbed 1 
iia vadscecnbinehdnsiuvetmedsananeeniie 1 
tinintnsin Chaeksinseusdtueuetasnabennndicael 1 
Vocational Subjects: 

Agriculture Se | Total number 
Manual Training ee i TT accepted for 
Home Economics mm GR. .6ciscaes College Entrance 
Commercial Geography—'4............. not to exceed 4 
Commercial Arithmetic —14............. units 





*These data were taken from the original reports and then were arranged in this Composite Table. 


quired, (2) how these recommendations were adapted to the be- 
ginnings of the general curriculum in three widely separated states 
in the South, and (g) the first accreditment standards of the Com- 
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mission on Accredited Schools of the Southern States and its defi- 
nition of Unit courses. 


Although the pattern of the general curriculum was set by 
1914, this “constants-and-electives” type of course of study really 
came into its own after the secure establishment of vocational 
courses in the high school. Small secondary schools found this type 
of curriculum better suited to the needs of their students, since 
they could offer two or three different types of programs through 
it. Larger high schools were going through the period of reor- 
ganization which produced the comprehensive high school, where a 
student might have a choice of three or more curricula or different 
programs of study. So many of these larger schools instituted the 
“constants-and-electives” curriculum; they had the idea in mind 
of preparing youth either for college or for life through judicious 
employment of the proper balance between required subjects, re- 
stricted electives, and “free” electives. Free electives differed from re- 
stricted electives in that the high school student had free choice of 
a certain number of unit courses after he had taken the required 
subjects which were specifically named (e.g., English I-IV) and 
the restricted elective subject-matter areas from which he had to 
select a certain number of unit causes (e.g., 2 units from the 
Foreign Language area of French, Latin, and Spanish) . 

Some idea of the prevalance and predominance of the classical 
and the “constants-and-electives” programs of study in Southern 
secondary schools can be obtained from the following facts. In 
1937 Tennessee in its state-wide Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction stated that the typical curriculum for an approved 
secondary school in 1935 was composed of English, science, mathe- 
matics, history, foreign languages, and home economics, with little 
evidence of much work in commercial subjects, industrial arts, fine 
arts, health education, and physical education; 87.5 per cent of the 
total time of the student was spent on English, mathematics, science, 
history, and foreign languages. The 1942 Manual of Administration 
for the High Schools of Virginia reported that the majority of its 
high schools still placed major emphasis upon the classical, the 
academic subjects, and preparation for college, this in spite of the 
outstanding program for improving instruction which Virginia 
has had under way for twelve years. North Carolina’s 1938 Hand- 
book for Elementary and Secondary Schools gave these general 
requirements for high school graduation (p. 29) : 
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With some exception the following are the requirements 
for graduation: 




















Subject Units 
English 4 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 2 
Science 2 
Foreign Language 2 
Elective 4 

Total 16 





A course in General Business Training may be substituted for 
one of the units in Mathematics, and students may be exempted 
from the requirement of two units of foreign language in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. By offering four units of Agriculture. 
2. By completing the two year course in Commercial 

Education in the tenth and eleventh grades. 

ga. By offering two units of Home Economics plus three 
units of science—General Science, Biology, Chemistry, and 

Physics, making a total of five units. 

3b. By offering three units of credit in Home Economics 
plus Biology and Chemistry, making a total of five units. 
gc. By offering two units of Agriculture or Industrial 

Arts plus three units of science—General Science, Biology, 

Chemistry, Physics, making a total of five units. 


THE STATE-WIDE CURRICULUM REVISION MOVEMENT, 1930-1942 

The educational historians of the future will have to decide 
whether Professors H. L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell of Pea- 
body College started the now famous state-wide programs for the 
improvement of instruction or whether Virginia led the way. One 
fact is certain, the South was the leader of this movement which 
has spread to other sections of the country. Virginia’s Program 
for Improving Instruction was the earliest, 1931. Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Florida followed, most 
of them with Caswell and Campbell as their consultants. Texas 
and South Carolina have formulated new programs since 1934; 
and North Carolina has attempted two revisions since 1934, the 
1942 effort culminating in a type of core curriculum approach cen- 
tered around the social studies. 

The Virginia and Alabama “core curriculum” or “centers of 
interest” approach, with their provisions for adequate scope and 
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sequence, are the most advanced of these state-wide programs for 
high schools. The Virginia plan made social studies, language 
arts, science, and general mathematics the core. The Alabama 
Core Curriculum Organization is centered around “Basic Socializ- 
ing Experiences,” which include these five fundamental “Areas of 
Living”: (1) Home Life; (2) Recreation, including Creative In- 
terests; (3) Production and Consumption; (4) Transportation and 
Communication; and (5) Citizenship. Core curriculum activities 
in the form of projects, activities, and studies are suggested for both 
the junior and senior high school levels. A later section of this 
volume is devoted in detail to an account of these state-wide proj- 
ects for the improvement of the curriculum. Their greatest con- 
tribution has been in the stimulation of school staffs to study their 
own work and ways of improving it. 


CONTROLLED CURRICULUM EXPERIMENTS, 1934-1942 


Some outstanding experimentation has been carried on in the 
South in the area of secondary education: Miss Clapp’s work in 
Kentucky; The Southern Association Studies (White and Negro) ; 
the experiments in Applied Economics under the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation in Kentucky (In Foods) and in Florida (In Housing) ; 
work in community living in Tennessee and North Carolina; and 
certain experiments in private secondary education. 

The significance of these experiments, most of which are de- 
scribed in the following sections, is great. ‘Teachers’ workshops, 
community councils and community planning for education, and 
the better use of local and regional resources, are three movements 
which have been stimulated largely by these experiments. 








System-wide Curriculum Revision 


James S. Tippett 


xx 


OMPLETE revisions of the school curriculum and procedures 
~ a system-wide basis, involving both elementary and second- 
ary schools, are not numerous. Often one school in a system 
has made significant changes, but the others have remained much 
as they were. Sometimes the elementary section of the system 
has made conspicuous progress, while the secondary section has 
lagged behind. Even at times the reverse of this is true. The 
primary section is usually the one that has made most progress 
in developing its program in consonance with modern theory. 
Sporadic examples of outstanding developments in one or two 
classrooms or departments, especially in homemaking or agriculture 
or other vocations, if the department is on the secondary level, 
can be found in almost any school system. But a general advance 
of the school system in all directions, with children, teachers and 
the community participating, is rare indeed. 

When such examples are found, the question as to how the 
results were accomplished at once arises. What method of work 
was employed? Or was there a combination of many methods? 
Can other systems profitably follow the same procedures? 

The following examples of system-wide changes at all levels of 
pupil development from first through twelfth grades furnish many 
challenging invitations to imitation and many problems for edu- 
cational leaders to ponder. It is the method of work which will 
be described; no evaluation of the results obtained will be at- 
tempted, for those results have been presented elsewhere. 


THE PARKER District SysTEM 


Before 1923 the Parker District school system was wholly un- 
organized. What was later made into the present system consisted 
of one small rural school, several scattered privately owned and 
managed mill schools, and groups of children who attended various 
county schools. The rather sprawling area made by those school- 
communities forms a three-quarters circle around the city of 
Greenville, South Carolina. Any pupils from the area who sought 
schooling above elementary-school level went to the Greenville 
City High School. Not more than twenty-five pupils did that in 
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any of the years immediately preceding the consolidation of the 
areas mentioned above into the Parker District as it exists today 
as a part of the South Carolina public school system. 

The population of the area which was to comprise the district 
was about 35,000. ‘That is approximately the present population. 
Only around 250 of the 6,000 to 7,000 school children are Negro. 
Probably 98 percent of the white population is of native American 
Anglo-Saxon stock. Most of the wage earners work in the textile 
mills, of which there are ten. 

To Mr. Thomas Parker, one of the mill executives, rightly be- 
longs the most credit for the consolidation of the diverse and scat- 
tered schools into the Parker District administrative unit. Against 
strong opposition from those who said that if the people were edu- 
cated the labor markets would be depleted, he held his ground, 
and finally in 1923 the district was formed of fifteen elementary 
schools; and a high school was immediately built near the center 
of the district to provide for those who wished to extend their 
schooling into that level. Many of the teachers who had been em- 
ployed in the privately owned mill schools were retained. A new 
high-school staff was assembled to take charge of the educational 
needs of the three hundred pupils who signified that they would 
attend that unit. A supervisor for the elementary schools was 
employed. Mr. L. P. Hollis, a social service director of the mills 
under Mr. Thomas Parker’s direction and a close collaborator with 
him in his efforts for consolidation, had been appointed school 
superintendent of the district upon its formation and still retains 
that position. 

These are the bare facts surrounding the beginnings of the dis- 
trict. It had been founded because of a belief in the need for the 
education of everyone, no matter what his occupation or social 
background. The educational implications of the type of com- 
munity which the schools would serve had been aired in the heat 
of the controversy over consolidation. Other than those indica- 
tions, there were no public statements as to the direction which 
progress would take. 

Perhaps the training of the newly appointed superintendent 
furnished the surest support for the general structure into which 
the growing program has built itself over the period from 1923 
to the present. Mr. Hollis had often said and still repeats, “I do 
not know what our educational program should be except that I 
think it should have meaning for those who are exposed to it and 
it should start at the point where they are.” He also often said 
and still repeats, ‘““Let us make plans and get busy to put them into 
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effect without a lot of mooning and moaning over difficulties and 
terminology.” In his mind lay the impregnated germ of the idea 
of need for a system-wide revision of the whole school program. 

A textile building had been erected and equipped as part of 
the new high-school plant. It clearly indicated that the Parker 
schools would have as part of their job the giving of training for 
work in the most important industry of the community. That was 
another straw in the wind to show final direction. 

There is one more angle to the preliminary phases of starting 
the system-wide revision of work at the Parker District. Mr. Hollis 
is an inveterate listener, with his ear always near enough to the 
community to hear any expression of its ideals and needs. Not only 
does he listen to the voices of his community but he seeks out 
people who might have ideas and listens to them. This is not to 
say that his ideas are second-hand, but they are based upon ex- 
pressed community needs and purposes and squared by expert 
opinion. 

The need for revision of the school program was forcibly 
brought home to Mr. Hollis by an educational expert whom he had 
invited to spend a few days visiting the schools soon after the con- 
solidation. “Well, Sir,” said Mr. Hollis at the conclusion of the 
visit, “you have seen our schools. What do you think of them?” 

“There may be worse schools,” said the frank visitor, “but I 
have not seen them.” 

A sensitive high-school principal and an equally sensitive super- 
visor, along with many teachers and community workers, helped 
to define the need for a vigorous attack upon what seemed to them 
outmoded procedures in hammering at an outmoded curriculum. 

The step taken after the need to do something about the situa- 
tion had been felt by a few leaders was to invite speakers from 
teacher-training institutions to come and talk about newer theories 
and practices in education. All teachers in the system heard the 
talks and discussed them at subsequent meetings. Dr. Thomas 
Alexander of Teachers College, Columbia University, working with 
the supervisor, Miss Margaret Coble, and Mr. Hollis, began in 
particular to help lay out roads which the crusaders would follow. 
What the newer theories and practices in education meant to pub- 
lic schools in 1926 was, at least in South Carolina, revolutionary 
crusading. 

Standard tests were soon given to all pupils and the picture 
presented to the staff. Achievement was low. Overageness was 
observable in all the classrooms. Indeed, the fact that there were 
more than fifty first-grade teachers and fewer than fifteen in the 
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sixth grades indicated a condition which needed investigation and 
improvement. 

As the program took on momentum and a few daring teachers 
began to experiment with “units of work,” with a wider use of 
books of reference, with materials of instruction other than books 
and pencils and paper, with excursions into the environment, and 
with many other procedures which had come from reading and 
from hearing the theories propounded by visiting lecturers, the 
paramount importance of in-service education for teachers became 
apparent. 

Here it seems wise to insert a digression. The Parker District 
is supported from South Carolina State school funds. It always 
seemed, however, to have more money to spend than the ordinary 
district in the State. Such was not and is not now the case. In 
Parker District large amounts of money have not been put into 
buildings and expensive equipment. Many of the buildings are 
the old ones inherited from the mills and rented from them to this 
day. Much of the equipment is home-made. The old buildings 
have finally been given coats of light paint inside and the furniture 
has been made inexpensively for a purpose and not for show. As 
a consequence so much money could be used out of the regular 
State school funds for ventures in in-service education of teachers 
and for other instructional improvements that it often seemed 
astounding. 

One of the mills owned a camp for the recreation of its officials 
and workers. That camp was in the mountains, thirty-five miles 
from Greenville. It had a most stimulating natural environment. 
There at Christmas vacation, 1926, a group of elementary and 
high-school teachers interested in science went and, under the 
direction of Dr. Alexander and a specialist in science, began to 
assemble a Handbook of Science for use by teachers in the Parker 
District. That experience was so worthwhile that at the end of 
the year the entire staff of teachers in the district spent two weeks 
in the camp, making plans and getting to know each other. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Hollis (especially in social get-together 
affairs), of the supervisor, and of educational experts from the 
outside, a program which had its foundations firmly based upon 
the needs of the Parker Distrct began to emerge. In five suc- 
ceeding years similar conferences were held, but after that first 
one the time was changed to the two weeks preceding the opening 
of school in September. Obviously what had been planned could 
be best put into practice when the ideas were fresh. Materials of 
instruction were examined and constructed during those confer- 
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ences; personal plans for special work in their own classrooms were 
made by teachers who might consult with experts and other teachers 
doing similar work; classes in the teaching of science, reading, 
geography, and other subjects of study were attended; groups hav- 
ing similar interests in school work were formed and thereafter 
held many meetings not only at camp but during regular school 
sessions; the community was widely explored; poetry reading, dra- 
matics, and group singing were engaged in; many delightful pic- 
nics and excursions were enjoyed. Those conferences were “Work- 
shops” in successful operation long before the term become com- 
mon. Teachers who attended the conferences—all in the district 
usually did—paid twenty-five dollars, which possibly covered ex- 
penses for board and lodging. Although each teacher’s individual 
initiative is desired and encouraged, special attention has always 
been given to inducting new teachers into the Parker District pro- 
gram. That has been particularly true in the later two-weeks con- 
ferences after revisions had begun to take form. Grade groups 
gave special help in this, since experienced teachers could most 
effectively pass on the essentials of past training to the new arrivals. 
The depression caused these meetings to be discontinued, but 
similar conferences for all new teachers in the district and for 
selected outside participants were revived in 1935 for a period of 
five years. At present in-service training for new teachers, pre- 
ceded by only a few days of conference at the beginning of each 
school year, is thought to be all that is necessary. 

Soon after the conferences in the original camp began, class- 
rooms began to take on new life. Teachers were encouraged to 
make use of even meager resources to give the classrooms a more 
attractive appearance, to find or build more flexible equipment, 
and to experiment with new seating arrangements to allow for 
greater mobility. To assist them in improving their own class- 
rooms and their instructional procedures, a demonstration school 
was selected from among the district schools. A small school in 
one of the least desirable neighborhoods was chosen for it, “be- 
cause,” they said, “whatever can be done in this school, can be done 
in any school.” ‘Teachers in the demonstration school were paid 
about ten dollars a month more than regular teachers to compen- 
sate for the added strain put upon them by visitors. Although 
the demonstration school was designed to serve only the district 
teachers, outside visitors became numerous and were always made 
welcome. Added impetus was given to improving curriculum and 
procedures by the often searching analyses given to what had been 
seen by visitors during discussion periods which were always par- 
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ticipated in by the visitors and members of the staff after the visit. 
At present a much larger school has been made into the demon- 
stration center. Teachers in the school, wherever located in the 
district, have always given special demonstrations of the new 
curriculum in action for groups of teachers in the school system, 
but their primary service has been to individual teachers who 
came from other schools in the district to spend a whole day in 
observation and discussion. 

Materials of instruction have always taken an important place 
in the thinking of the teachers. Excursions into the community to 
gather work materials and to understand conditions and processes 
have been fostered. A school bus was made available to any teach- 
er and her class from the very beginning of work upon curriculum 
revision. Books and other instructional supplies have been con- 
tinuously assembled within each school. That did not seem to 
supply enough materials or to be the most economical way of doing 
it. By 1927 there was under way the making of a “Materials 
Bureau.” At first it was housed in a single classroom in the high 
school. Later it expanded into two rooms and it now occupies 
spacious quarters in close connection with the high-school library. 
One of the teachers was given full-time charge of it at first. Now 
it is under the direction of the high-school librarian, who is also 
the general inspiration for the whole district in the matter of books 
and other materials. So effective has been the Materials Bureau that 
no teacher in the district can complain for long of lack of proper 
materials to carry on any center of interest which has developed 
into an educative unit of work in her classroom. This is true 
not only for elementary but for high-school teachers in both white 
and Negro schools. 

Other guidance and help has been furnished consistently for 
teachers. In the beginning a regular supervisor, called Assistant 
Superintendent, was employed to be concerned especially with in- 
structional procedures and improvement in the content of the new 
curriculum. Later when curriculum revision had made enormous 
forward strides the assistant superintendent became responsible 
for many administrative duties and was expected to give help in 
instructional matters and curriculum changes only when asked for 
it. At various times an adviser on curriculum, leaders in different 
undertakings, and occasional experts were employed. If new ven- 
tures, such as the Southern Association Study and the personality 
studies of children were undertaken, leadership was secured, al- 
though much vital leadership came from teaching groups in the 
district. Consultants in science, arts and crafts, gardening, music, 
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and homemaking were usually members of the teaching group who 
were made available on district time for the extra work. Now 
teachers ask for help when they feel the need for it and such help 
is made possible. 

An arts and crafts workshop, open on selected afternoons to any 
teacher who needs help in that field, has been of great service 
in raising standards. Teachers go to it and, under expert guidance, 
work out techniques for their solution of individual arts and crafts 
problems. 

On many occasions groups of Parker District teachers have been 
given school time for visiting other schools known to be doing 
outstanding work in curriculum revision. The school bus has 
carried as many as sixty teachers from all departments in the sys- 
tem to make such studies. Sometimes whole grade groups have 
gone to see such examples of man’s work as Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, or the Norris Dam. Groups of teachers have gone to carry 
on summer study relating to particular school projects. No effort 
or expense has been spared to keep teachers in the system abreast 
of modern developments in schools and of noteworthy develop- 
ments in improving American life. 

All these efforts have combined to make curriculum revision in 
the Parker system a success. Certainly the whole program of work 
in the schools of the district has changed markedly since 1926. 

Teachers in all departments of the school have from the first 
steps in curriculum revision been involved in all efforts. Although 
greatest strides forward were first made in primary classrooms, a 
general forward movement was noticeable. Individual teachers, 
naturally, made the preliminary steps. Soon, however, whole 
grade groups—organized with leaders from their own membership 
and with planned yearly programs of work after the camp con- 
ferences had been going for a year or two—began to make progress. 
It seemed harder for the high-school groups to get under way for 
rather wholesale revision, although again individual teachers and 
the homemaking and textile departments made outstanding prog- 
ress from the first. By 1935 the elementary department of the 
system had accumulated an impressive body of descriptions of what 
had been done. Each teacher had been expected to write a record 
of any larger classroom activity which meant revision of the curricu- 
lum content, and more than two thousand were on file in the 
Materials Bureau by 1935. Since 1938, when the Parker District 
High School became one of the cooperating schools in the Southern 
Study, a high level of total revision in that department has been 
achieved. 
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Mr. Hollis remains the outstanding figure in leadership in the 
system. But always groups of teachers engaged in similar work, 
special committees which cut across classroom and department lines, 
committees of administrative officers, and lately an over-all planning 
group have shared with him the responsibility for constantly for- 
ward motion. A nucleus of leaders from those groups will insure 
future progression. Under the inspiration of cooperation gained 
from the Southern Study, parents and teachers have been made 
participants in the general planning groups for all new ventures. 

Many curriculum-enriching materials have been prepared in the 
course of the changes which have taken place during revision and 
readjustment. For example, all second-grade teachers, feeling 
that there was need for easier reading matter in connection with 
Parker District community life, set to work for two years to pro- 
duce such books. Three of the books were thought valuable 
enough to be printed locally for use in all second grades in the 
system. Third-grade teachers made their own workbook for prac- 
tice in skills in the language arts. The Science Handbook, pre- 
pared in the first camp conference, is still used in the district. 
There have been bulletins on creative writing with examples of 
children’s work drawn from all classrooms in the system. Literally 
scores of illustrated booklets made by pupils during the study of 
some interesting topics have been mimeographed and added to 
materials for use by future classes. One of the most valuable of 
all publications was the Handbook for Teachers which was de- 
signed especially as a guide for new teachers in the district and to 
which many teaching and administrative groups contributed out 
of their experiences. 

Efforts to keep the parents and other adults in the community 
abreast of developments in the schools and to give them training 
on their own occupational and interest levels have not been lack- 
ing. Parent-Teacher Association groups have been consistently 
fostered in all of the schools. Teachers in the beginning had to 
assume chief responsibility for the programs, but finally leaders 
have been developed among parents groups and they direct the 
work actively. Meetings of parents with teachers to hear explana- 
tions of the program of work in particular classrooms, open-house 
evenings in which parents might see actual classroom work going 
on, and every conceivable kind of program by children at the con- 
clusion of their special units of work have been sponsored. There 
exists now a rather general understanding on the part of parents 
of the philosophy and practice in the schools, and pride on their 
part in the services of the schools to their children is widespread. 
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During several sessions a Peoples’ College has been operated. 
Courses in grammar and composition, public speaking, law, cook- 
ing and canning, child care, landscaping, gardening, making slip- 
covers, every kind of textile work, and indeed anything for which 
there was a demand by adults in the community, have been offered 
free. Always during each year the textile department and machine 
shops of the school have conducted classes with large enrollments. 
Recreational facilities and all physical education space and equip- 
ment have been generously shared with the adult community. 

Continuous efforts have been made to carry education into the 
homes. A Healthmobile in the early years traversed every street 
in all the school communities to give instruction in nutrition, 
prevention and care of diseases, and general sanitation. Girls from 
the homemaking department go into the homes to help with in- 
terior decoration. Better gardens and beautiful landscaping around 
the homes have been sponsored through home-beautification weeks 
and by sending actual workers all over the district to form garden- 
ing clubs and to give instruction in selecting and planting nursery 
stock. A maternity shelter for the instruction of expectant mothers 
and fathers in child care and for low-cost delivery of babies and 
after-care of the mothers was built and functions continuously. 
Pupils in different schools participate in whatever ways they can 
in all these activities which become naturally a part of the revised 
curriculum. 

Because one man had a vision and because he had the good 
sense to make use of all available help he could garner, revision 
of the curriculum on a system-wide and community-wide basis in 
Parker District has gone forward. No elaborate machinery was 
set up. When a job appeared, some individual and later groups 
of individuals have been found to work upon it. Endless hours 
of hard work have been given by the teaching and administrative 
personnel and by pupils, parents and others in bringing constantly 
expanding fruitful results. 


THE ASCENSION PARISH SYSTEM 


Ascension Parish is one of the south Louisiana parishes (coun- 
ties) and is located between Baton Rouge and New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River. About four-fifths of its area of 192,000 acres 
lies east of the Mississippi and supports approximately two-thirds 
of its 21,215 inhabitants. One-third of the population is Negro, 
living for the most part in the sugar cane growing delta area 
immediately adjacent to the river. Agriculture is the leading occu- 
pation, practically all of the Negro wage-earners being engaged 
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in it. There are, however, three small sawmills, a large cooperative 
sugar mill, a small candy factory, a meat-packing plant, a cigar 
factory, and two oil fields which furnish additional employment. 
Donaldsonville, which has a population of 3,800, and Gonzales with 
slightly under a thousand, are the only incorporated towns. Ascen- 
sion Parish is one of the “many counties in the South where con- 
ditions of life are so unsatisfactory that the people feel that im- 
provements should be made, and now.” The school superintend- 
ent of the parish, members of his staff, representatives of other 
community agencies, and the people themselves feel that although 
conditions are not satisfactory they can be improved, and that the 
“rural schools, white and Negro alike, can become centers for 
better community living and can take the lead in helping people 
realize their hopes for a vital and improved rural life.” 

During the past fifteen years the twenty white schools originally 
to be found in the parish have been consolidated into four com- 
bination elementary high schools and one elementary school. These 
consolidated schools have been so located that every white child 
lives within ten miles of a high school. There are twelve Negro 
schools in the parish. One of these has a high-school department 
with an enrollment of 100. The others are one-, two-, and three- 
room schools distributed over the district. All the high schools for 
white children are modern in design and construction. They were 
built with assistance from W.P.A. funds. The school board, which 
has an overlapping membership of ten representatives elected from 
different townships in the parish, has well-developed plans for a 
parish-wide program for building Negro schools during the post- 
war period. 

The school enrollment is 4,600, and of this number 1,290 are in 
schools for Negroes. The parish employs a supervisor of instruc- 
tion for the white schools, and there is a Jeanes supervisor for 
the Negro schools. Mr. L. J. Babin is superintendent and has been 
since 1925. 

In 1941-42, Mr. Babin was the moving force which started a 
program of improvement in health and nutrition in the parish. 
A committee from all community-interested agencies in the parish 
was organized to help coordinate all the efforts which were to be 
made toward getting a practical health and nutrition program 
under way. The schools were represented by the superintendent, 
the white supervisor, home-economics teachers, agriculture teachers, 
and several classroom teachers from all divisions of the system. 
Other agencies which were represented on the committee were 
the Agricultural Extension Service, Agricultural Administrative 
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Association, Federal Land Bank, Federal Security Administration, 
Welfare Department, Production Credit Administration, Parish 
Health Unit, Red Cross Chapter, and Mother’s Club. The com- 
mittee saw clearly that if a program of family life improvement 
were to be successful it would be necessary to (1) secure the co- 
operation of all agencies in the parish, (2) survey the social and 
economic resources of the parish, and (3) extend and improve 
the school program of education for home and family living in a 
rural community and in accordance with the needs of all the 
pupils. Objectives for the first year were set up and work was 
begun under the leadership of the schools to attain them. Sur- 
veys were made by teachers and pupils and the findings were pre- 
sented to parents and other adults in largely attended meetings at 
the four white high schools. The same findings were presented to 
the adult Negroes. 


In 1942-43 the program was continued. As the result of interest 
stirred up by a letter written by one of the mothers and given 


wide publicity in the parish, improved hot lunch facilities were 
provided in all the schools, white and Negro. All community or- 
ganizations cooperated in a parish-wide program of vaccinations, 
inoculations, health examinations, and sanitary inspections. Rural 
war-production classes for adults, both Negro and white, were 
organized by two men connected with the Rural War-Production 
Training Program. These classes were largely attended and vege- 
table gardens in the parish increased 50 percent. 

These were the beginnings of the system-wide approach to revi- 
sion of the curriculum. The purpose of the revision was clear; 
it was to improve the living conditions of a predominantly rural 
parish, especially stressing health and nutrition. Already the school 
superintendent, members of his staff of administrators, teachers, 
representative community workers, and many parents were alive 
to the need for better education to lead the way into better com- 
munity living. Ventures looking toward the accomplishment of 
that goal were well started. Much experience had already been 
gained by leading members of the community in working together. 
Some experience had already been gained in making surveys and 
interpreting the findings to those who would be most affected by 
them. 

It was into that situation that an outside influence of great 
importance was projected. Fertile ground was found for the initia- 
tion of further steps in a system-wide revision of the curriculum to 
meet community needs. Dr. Fred McCuistion of the General Edu- 
cation Board had said at a meeting of educators from Southern 
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States that the Board might become interested in aiding States 
in promoting community-centered rural schools through the edu- 
cation of both pre-service and in-service rural teachers. As a con- 
sequence of that remark, the Louisiana Program of Rural-Teacher 
Education had been organized. A committee of three men from 
the State Department of Education in Baton Rouge made plans for 
the rural-teacher-education program in Louisiana. One of the five 
items on their plan was “‘a demonstration-work conference for both 
white and Negro teachers to be held in one of the parishes.” The 
General Education Board agreed to pay most of the expense in- 
curred in the undertaking. 

Ascension Parish was selected as most suitable for the demon- 
stration-work conference because of the work to improve health 
and nutrition which had been going on in the parish for two years 
and because of its nearness to Baton Rouge, where many expert 
leaders in education and health were located. Members of the 
State Department of Education, representatives of Louisiana State 
University (located in Baton Rouge), and a representative of the 
General Education Board at various times discussed with Superin- 
tendent Babin and his teachers and principals some of the prob- 
lems which seemed of immediate concern to the local school leaders 
in planning for the new venture. Following these discussions a 
conference was held by Mr. Babin with his supervisory staff and 
it was then agreed that a parish-wide meeting should be called. At 
that meeting Mr. Babin gave an over-all picture of conditions, 
problems and needs of Ascension Parish and described in detail 
the initial efforts which had been made to develop a long-range pro- 
gram for improvement. 

Other conferences were thereafter held by Mr. Babin, the super- 
visors of schools in the parish, members of the State Department of 
Education, and representatives from various departments of Loui- 
siana State University. It was decided that representatives from 
both the State Department of Education and the University along 
with the superintendent and supervisors should visit all schools 
in the parish and hold meetings to acquaint teachers with the pro- 
posed plan for a summer demonstration-work conference. At the 
meetings teachers and principals entered into free and frank dis- 
cussions. They indicated the kind of help they needed and sug- 
gested lists of problems. Plans for the summer conference began 
to take form. 

In the spring preceding the conference, the superintendent, the 
white supervisor, and four of the white high-school principals, with 
nine other leaders of education in the State, went on a tour to see 
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educational experiments under way in Obion County, Tennessee, 
in the Holtville High School at Deatsville, Alabama, and in the 
Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial Institute. Many ideas 
were brought back to Ascension Parish and to other schools in 
Louisiana from this visit and from the Mid-South Rural Education 
Conference which the group attended in Nashville, Tennessee. 

In the summer of 1943 the first demonstration-work conference 
was held. The conference for Negro teachers met in the Lowery 
Training School in Donaldsonville. About forty teachers, eight 
of whom were from neighboring parishes, attended for a period of 
five weeks. The conference for white teachers met in the High 
School at Gonzales. Seventy teachers attended for five weeks. No 
college credit was given for attendance. 

Each conference was of the workshop type. A director and a 
staff of consultants, well prepared for leadership of rural teachers, 
were assembled for each group. Well-defined and pertinent prob- 
lems were selected for group and for individual study and report. 
The problems which the white teachers finally reported extensively 
upon were better reading for all, community health and nutrition, 
guidance, and recreation. The Negro teachers worked largely upon 
the problem of health and nutrition; all participated in preparing 
and serving lunches for the group at a cost of ten cents for each 
lunch served. Methods of work which are best suited to partici- 
pants in a workshop occupied time at the beginning of each of the 
conferences. All kinds of instructional and illustrative materials 
were on display and also available for use. Professional libraries 
were available. A noteworthy feature of the conference for Negro 
teachers was the two-room laboratory school where community-re- 
lated activities were daily to be observed in operation under skilled 
teacher-guidance. At the end of each conference plans were made 
by individual teachers and by whole school faculties for putting 
into practice in schools in the parish what had been learned. 

Two bulletins have been published by the State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, to report fully upon the 
demonstration-work conferences of the summer of 1943. They are 
Nos. 517 and 529; the former reporting on the conference for 
white teachers, and the latter on the conference for Negroes. The 
information for this article has been taken primarily from them. 

Ascension Parish is at the beginning of its work in system-wide 
revision of the curriculum, but the results from three years of effort 
are most encouraging for the realization of the aims which have 
been set. 

















